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A VISION, CALLED: “LINCOLN IN INDIA” 
VACHEL LINDSAY 
These are the chronicles and tales of mankind— 
provide Sunrise, 
1e news- The War-Path, 
The Book-Path, 
Sunset, 
The Moon-Path. 
These are the hopes, even of the blind— 
enemas Sunrise, 
The War-Path, 
_— The Book-Path, 
| diacty Sunset, 
a tie The Moon-Path. 
and the How does Lincoln get to India? By the long route of his world- 
the price conquest. 
Let us begin in Springfield, Illinois, Lincoln’s home town, with 
. orld arguments and pageantries and visions and revelations. 
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Springfield, Illinois, is becoming super-national. 

By the year 2000 it will be a shrine of Americanism like some 

. — of the world shrines of religion. Our material and governmental 
oe United States is now an internal and involuted empire, with every 


eee prospect of remaining so. Great highways of the earth and the air 
more and more move toward the heart of the Middle West from 
the Pacific and the Atlantic. 
Countless automobile parties “seeing America first,” go to our 
Y city on their summer vacations, for a day or a week, put up at the 
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Abraham Lincoln Hotel, or the Leland, or the St. Nicholas; visit 
the Lincoln residence, the Lincoln tomb, visit the sites of Lincoln’s 
three law offices; and sometimes, these visitors trace his pathway 
through the central Illinois region. 

Owing to new state roads and the automobile, Springfield, Illi- 
nois, may be said to extend over Sangamon County—of which it 
is the County Seat, with the picturesque old Court House that was 
once the Capitol. The city limits are what they used to be offi- 
cially, but the whole list of counties gathered around Sangamon is 
part of the growing legend. 

People traveling through are no doubt charmed by New Salem, 
Illinois. It is only an hour or so away, by automobile, northwest 
of Springfield. There, on a bluff and wooded hill, over the Sanga- 
mon River, has been rebuilt with historical mellowness and medi- 
tative care the little log village which had utterly disappeared, the 
place where Lincoln kept store and did his first courting; where 
Ann Rutledge lived and died. 

Petersburg, Lllinois, is but a short distance away, and there 
Ann Rutledge is buried, with Edgar Lee Masters’ poem, on a great 
stone over her grave. Petersburg is really New Salem, moved to 
the railroad which came through afterward, which missed the older 
town by only a little way. 

These things, often taken in by the tourists from coast to coast, 
are observed seriously, if in a sight-seeing way. And haste cannot 
destroy the charm of the Lincoln residence at Springfield as at 
present furnished and conducted by the state of Illinois, it is such 
an instant and beautiful raising of the curtain; and the New Salem 
bluff is a complete surprise, it is such a scene for the Indian corn 
prairie. The woods crowd close to the Sangamon River and climb 
the hill toward the microscopic log town, and there is no vandal- 
ism short of the torch of some incredible invader that could vis- 
ually spoil this place, even for the impatient traveler’s family, 
jammed into the big touring car like sardines. 

But this is not the only type of Springfield and New Salem pil- 
grimage. There are the more lyrical visitors—all school and sorts. 

Harriet Monroe comes down from Chicago, as the queen bee 
of American poetry, then returns to Chicago, and writes a lovely 
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song about Ann Rutledge, or writes one of her closely packed es- 
says championing the West, and the Middle West, to be printed in 
the back of her magazine. Her editorials are about two hundred 
words long, the most compact in the U.S. A. 

Or, returning from Springfield, Harriet Monroe takes counsel 
with that poet she was the first to decorate with bays, now making 
his place in the Anglo-Saxon world, Carl Sandburg, of Chicago. 
He is still of the Chicago Daily News, if you please; the only news- 
paper man par excellence who is also a poet par excellence. He, 
too, is full of arguments and pageantries and visions and revela- 
tions about the whole West and Middle West. All newspaper men 
I meet seem to take a proprietary pleasure in his glory. 

Carl Sandburg comes down from Chicago on a still hunt, to my 
home town, and I note that he goes over every foot of Lincoln 
ground, with nobody knowing “he is Carl Sandburg’; and pro- 
duces his two volumes on Lincoln—The Prairie Years. 

The Masters family, Edgar Lee Masters and many of his con- 
nection, are identified with central Illinois, some of them with 
Springfield. All Masters’ writing makes the journey to Spring- 
field, then branches out toward some of the more rural counties, 
lingers long around Petersburg and New Salem, raises Stephen A. 
Douglas from the dead, returns to Springfield, and then goes round 
the world. 

Masters is fond of the typical old fiddler, such as Fiddler 
Jones, the real hero of Spoon River. These men of music are still 
in odd corners of the central Illinois cornfield, and their daguer- 
rotyped memories of the fiddling days before the Civil War are the 
beginning of Edgar Lee Masters, the man of letters, and world- 
bard. 

When Attorney Hardin W. Masters, father of Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters, was still living, I used to meet the two on the streets of Spring- 
field, full of new jolly stories of their finding old fiddlers, on some 
recent quest. 

Springfield is already a national dream, a music, a hope, and 
the best place for dreamers in America, though the nation hardly 
knows it, though the city hardly knows it. 

New hotels going up! New highways going through! More 
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impressive state buildings being planned! Parking schemes for the 
Sangamon River afoot! But these projects are still assumed to be 
in the day’s work, almost as those of any other state capital that 
is struggling. 

The pilgrims keep coming. Every pilgrim foot makes Spring- 
field more of a federal city, for Lincoln is in the heart of everyone. 
Every pilgrim makes it nearer to super-national. 

I hold that by the year 2000 this procession of our dreamers 
will make for us a school of the prophets, indeed, out of Sangamon 
County mists and old fiddle-tunes, and easy chatter and serious 
talk in the shadow and sun. 

I have been told stories by an Ancient Mariner holding me 
with his glittering eye. These are the adventures of the children 
born in the year 2000, adventures which begin just when they fin- 
ish high school or college; that is, when they are around eighteen 
or twenty-two, the divine and the most divining time of life. Surely 
that generation will have a very definite education and direction 
developed in them by the entire American people, which will make 
them dreamers, revealers, city-builders, indeed, capital-city build- 
ers, indeed. 

The stories of these boys and girls have taken many apocalyp- 
tic forms in the mind of My Ancient Mariner and Fiddler, though 
he reads them first from a Flying Book of Sangamon County, and 
Spring field. 

He is no planner of Utopias, in the usual Edward Bellamy 
sense. I hope to tell his whole thousand and one stories in a thou- 
sand and one paragraphs before I die. I hope to reproduce his 
fiddle-tunes, that he learned from Thomas Jefferson, or from this 
book I shall speak of. These stories are the very life of my life, 
and of my ambition. 

They have all been given me by Springfield as a sort of per- 
son, not Lincoln incarnate, but The Old Fiddling Middle-West 
incarnate, holding me with his glittering eye. He is an Ancient 
Mariner on our prairie sea, yet an Edgar Lee Masters’ old fiddler. 

Possibly the very fact that a thousand and one stories seem to 
spring from the lips of this Ancient Mariner at once, makes it 
difficult to tell any one of them well. They crowd upon each other’s 
heels, in my mind. 
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The Ancient Mariner confirms my thesis, indeed, that it is 
written that surely Springfield, Illinois, is to be national and fed- 
eral as the District of Columbia is. 

Any reader of this article going there on pilgrimage will go 
away telling in his own fashion his own apocalyptic stories read 
from his own book of American vision, splendid hopes of the fu- 
ture of the forty-eight states, and of the Pilgrim City, where pil- 
grims already come from Africa, China, Japan, India. 

The Ancient Mariner and Fiddler says that central Illinois is 
straight west from the Old South; that is, if you draw a line from 
the old college town of Bethany, West Virginia, or from Richmond, 
Virginia, or Washington, D.C., you will come close to the “Lin- 
coln Country” in Illinois, and I interrupt him to say that south of 
Springfield, some people are “still voting for Andrew Jackson,” in 
that region called “Egypt.” On the other hand, if you draw a line 
straight west from Boston, Massachusetts, it will go straight 
through the office of Poetry, A Magazine of Verse, 232 East Erie 
Street, Chicago. It is somewhat humiliating, of course, to the east- 
ern seaboard that thinks itself so long and varied, to realize that 
from Chicago to Cairo the state of Illinois has chunks and tiny 
parallel zones of our whole south and our whole north. 

But alas! my friendly Ancient-Mariner-Fiddler assures me 
that it is the case, all based on the inevitable disposition of the pio- 
neer to walk straight toward the sunset, on the parallel of latitude 
on which he happened to be born. 

Great grandsons of Scandinavians around Rockford, of Ital- 
ians around Cairo! 

Turn to your globe in the corner, study the parallels of lati- 
tude. The one going straight west from Chicago, reaches the city 
of Turkistan, half-way round the world. One drawn straight west 
from Cairo, Illinois, goes through the mountains of far northern 
India. One drawn straight west from Springfield, Illinois, goes 
through the city of Samarkand, half-way round the world. 

The-Ancient-Mariner-Fiddler says that there are two high- 
ways of the imagination which illustrate the disposition of the 
whole world from of old, to walk westward on parallels of lati- 
tude, after sailing westward on parallels of latitude. One we will 
call “The Johnny Appleseed Highway.” 
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Johnny Appleseed (John Chapman) in his human form did 
not get as far west as Illinois; but he tramped toward it, straight 
west from the Boston region, in the days of President Washing- 
ton, planting apple orchards and fencing them in, in spaces in the 
primeval woods. He wandered all over Ohio; and over much more 
of eastern Indiana than is usually known. 

He was the New England kind of saint, much like a Hindu 
saint, akin to Thoreau and Emerson who came after him; the sort 
of man who needed an Emerson to write an essay about him. But 
he had no Emerson. 

He was a Swedenborgian, which would have made him es- 
pecially interesting to Emerson. He preached Swedenborg to the 
Indian witch-doctors in his youth, and in his old age to the Disciple 
preachers and other stubborn souls on the frontier; and though he 
converted few, he kept his doctrines and visions sufficiently warm 
within himself to be able to dress like the hardiest Red Indian or 
Hindu mountain-saint. He was naked like a savage, he was alone 
on the far Red Indian frontier and worshipped by the aborigines. 

Kipling never heard of him. But he was like Kipling’s Perun 
Bhagat; miracles, legends, and all. 

And he kept moving for a lifetime toward the sunset, on what 
we would call “The Mystical Johnny Appleseed Highway,” leav- 
ing in his wake orchards bursting and foaming with rich fruit, 
gifts for mankind to find long after. He was, viewed realistically, 
the ultimate self-immolating New England sage, in many ways 
closer to Emerson than to Thoreau; and nearer to Emerson’s self- 
reliant man than any other we can think of now from New Eng- 
land, but Emerson himself. 

If you do not like the title, “The Johnny Appleseed Highway,” 
reread Emerson’s essay on “Self-Reliance”; and call it “The Self- 
Reliance Highway.” In our dreams, it cuts through northern IIli- 
nois, and on westward to the Pacific, to the Apple Country around 
Spokane. 

Johnny Appleseed’s apple trees marched straight west, past 
his grave at Fort Wayne, Indiana, through the best apple country 
of Illinois, to the Pacific, and stand there singing Whitman’s “‘Pass- 
age to India.” 
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There is another highway that is also a highway of dreams. 
The-Ancient-Mariner-Fiddler says that this also illustrates the 
disposition of the whole world from of old to walk westward on 
parallels of latitude after sailing westward on parallels of latitude. 
There may be found many motor roads now, snappy with filling 
stations, motor roads which follow a similar track. The-Ancient- 
Mariner-Fiddler says it might be called “The Elizabethan High- 
way,’ or “The Pocahontas Highway,” or “The Daniel Boone 
Trail,” according to your taste. 

He shows it to me in a vision from his Flying Book of Sanga- 
mon County. It is that road that led the younger sons of the more 
adventurous tidewater Virginians, disqualified by the law of pri- 
mogeniture, first into west Tennessee, then led them possibly 
through Cumberland Gap, into Kentucky, then into southernmost 
Indiana, then into southern Illinois. 

The-Ancient-Mariner-Fiddler says that no matter how often 
you have studied geography, you will imagine that the Ohio River 
runs straight east and west. On the contrary, the southern tip of 
Indiana is farther south than that of Ohio; the tip of Illinois far- 
ther south than that of Indiana. 

The Lincoln family, moving westward through the genera- 
tions, and Abraham going on to New Salem, Illinois, were all part 
of the west-going Virginia stream which only mingled with the 
Johnny Appleseed contingent (as one might call them) after they 
reached Illinois and built a capital at Springfield. Lincoln was 
always a peculiar mixture of the high bookish idealism of the out- 
door sort, which made Thoreau and Johnny Appleseed, and the 
lazy long-legged ways of the southern pioneer. 

I, the author of this article, add that Lincoln is finally, to me, 
a typical Virginia man; but that is a view I developed in my home 
town of Springfield, Illinois. It is, of course, a special prejudice 
of my own, and indicates I have no New England blood in my 
veins. 

But The-Ancient-Mariner-Fiddler interrupts me again to say 
that it was the Civil War which hurled Illinois into unity, which 
centered it around Lincoln; and it was the first state in the history 
of the early Republic to embrace within its four walls all previous 
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types of citizenship and pioneer, each according to climate, zone 
and soil, to embrace in itself a convention of the younger sons of 
the original thirteen states. 

Springfield, my home town, is still described to me to my face 
by those who do not care for it, as a “little, lazy, slatternly, sprawl- 
ing, southern town.” Well, then, it is not ruined completely by 
Main Street and Babbit ways of living. 

For better and for worse, it is a southern town, administering 
the affairs of roaring Chicago under the dome of the Illinois cap- 
itol building; and how it galls the kibe of the smaller politicians of 
that great Polish and Balkan metropolis, Chicago, when they have 
to cut across many invisible parallels, no less real because invisible, 
and come south to Springfield, down to sleepy Springfield to waste 
four to forty hours of “‘valuable” time putting something through 
the State Senate, the House, and the Executive Department. 

Why can’t it all be settled in the Chicago City Hall? Why 
trifle with this burg on the edge of the meditative Sangamon? 

I, the author of this article, interrupt The-Ancient-Mariner- 
Fiddler to say that I think the fact that Springfield is a southern 
town, somewhat oldish in its ways, will be in the end its salvation, 
and the salvation supreme of Chicago and of Illinois; for no 
dreams are ever dreamed in haste; and no visions come over the 
radio or by telegraph wire. And we are leading toward a vision 
called “Lincoln in India.” 

But The-Ancient-Mariner-Fiddler will not tell it right away. 
He must be matter of fact awhile and says that Springfield, Illinois, 
already has its own city flag, indorsed by all the office-holding big- 
wigs of the state, and praised by every faction at the time of its 
adoption, however it be left dusty and unwaved, at times. This 
flag has a special symbolism of its own, carefully worked out; and 
rich examples of it are on display in such places as the Lincoln Li- 
brary of Springfield. Soon tiny replicas will be in the hands of 
every child there. Surely, if any city in the world is entitled to its 
own flag, to be carried in countless processions, it is the Pilgrim 
City, Springfield. 

When that Ancient-Mariner-Fiddler “Springfield Incarnate,” 
holds me with his glittering eye, with this flag waving over his head 
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on some high building, or with many flags of Springfield uplifted, 
in billowy glitterings, uplifted by troops of children round him, 
what does he tell of our Pilgrim City of the future? 

In some ways he agrees with Ralph Adams Cram, as to what 
should be the typical future American City, and therefore will be; 
he pictures a walled town witha gigantic cathedral, a city that will 
seem to some medieval. 

And, I add, why not? The most integrated cities that come 
to mind are the independent towns of the medieval time, like Nur- 
emburg: Cities which were nations within nations, and in which 
citizenship was indicated by a flag and badge and costume, repre- 
senting a special honor and protection. Since Nuremburg still 
stands intact, it is a good place for me to cite to all the school teach- 
ers reading this article. Go to Nuremburg next summer, on your 
savings. Springfield will be something like that some day. When 
I walked the streets of Nuremburg long ago, by Diirer’s house, or 
the bronzes of Peter Vischer, I said, “Springfield will be like this, 
some day!” And The-Ancient-Mariner-Fiddler tells me to say to 
you that when you take your world-tour and go to any pilgrim 
cities of the wide stretches of Asia, or to Turkistan, or Samarkand, 
or to the walled towns of North India, bring back items for your 
walled town of the future, your pilgrim city of Springfield; and 
then when you pass through Springfield, seeing America second, 
if not first, call at the city hall and tell the mayor of Springfield 
exactly what you want; do not let him escape till he consents. 

And I interrupt to say it is your city, not the mayor’s—and 
that Springfield is a national federal dream, the property of your 
children’s children as much as the District of Columbia or Wash- 
ington, D.C.; that it should be set apart in the same way, as holy 
ground, clean of local hog-wallow politics; and you, dear friend, 
from one of the other forty-seven states of the Union, as pilgrim 
to your own shrine, have a right to make your imperious voice 
heard. 

Yea, it will result in the end in making this the Pilgrim City, 
indeed, with pilgrims from Africa, China, Japan, and India, with 
increasing numbers, and in increasing reverence. 
The-Ancient-Mariner-Fiddler has given me a vision of the 
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north and south streams of pilgrimage which made Illinois, and 
therefore, Springfield; the Johnny Appleseed Highway from Mas- 
sachusetts; the Elizabethan, Pocahontas, or Daniel Boone High- 
way from Virginia; and we have spoken of the pilgrims of today. 

But now many days pass. I sit, revising and finishing this ar- 
ticle. I look on the wall and I see a robe from Asia, black silk with 
two dragons fighting, made of cloth of gold. By its very design it 
brings me nearer the Pacific. I understand better how Asia is soon 
to invade the whole world by peace or war, and the whole world is 
to invade Asia by peace or war—dreams are to cross and re-cross 
the Pacific at last, instead of pushing westward through Europe. 

So our tiny pilgrim city of Springfield, Illinois, will in the end 
be in many ways formed by terribly serious pilgrims from Asia, 
with dragon banners and dragon fire flying above their heads, pil- 
grims landing from their flying machines, welcomed as Lindbergh 
was in Paris, doing honor to the Springfield Flag. It is inevitable 
that this should be so. 

Right by the tomb of General Grant, New York City, there is 
a tablet, with a high honorific inscription, left by Chinese pilgrims; 
but by the tomb of Lincoln, and in the city of Lincoln, many tab- 
lets will be set up by these pilgrims in flying machines, who have 
been deeply moved by the story of the man born in the log cabin, 
who became the symbol of equality for all the world; the man who 
set his nation free, and sang that song called the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress. 

Flying across the Pacific is going to be as routine as our local 
air-mail service is today, and of these Pacific flyers, more and more 
will be pilgrims, indeed, fantastic, phantasmagoric indeed, but no- 
ble and wonderful. 

And The-Ancient-Mariner-Fiddler says that it is a story al- 
most too familiar to be told, that the picture of Lincoln is a kind of 
ikon in the Russian peasant’s hut; and is now invading the homes 
of the Chinese poor on almost the same terms. 

And The-Ancient-Mariner-Fiddler asks, “Do you think that 
these pictures can be scattered all over the world for so long with- 
out pilgrims coming to seek the place whence the pictures came, 
bringing their own construction and their own new inspiration and 
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teaching, based on Abraham Lincoln’s life?” The world has flying 
men, and will soon have thousands of flying books of liberty. 

No revolution or rewriting of history can stop this dream-con- 
quest, by Lincoln, the conquering dreamer, the high liberator of 
the souls of men. 

Some day I want to draw a book of tiny pen and ink car- 
toons of the dreams The-Ancient-Mariner-Fiddler brings me, his 
glimpses of The Flying Book of the Sangamon County and Spring- 
field of the Future, with its Leaves and Wings of Gold—maps and 
diagrams—and towering architectural plans of what Sangamon 
County and Springfield, the magnificent, may be; Springfield, the 
International Pilgrim City of the year 2000. 

The more Asia influences our city, the more pictorial it will be; 
it will be a place not merely of dragon-like buildings, with dragon 
wings above it, but serenely transformed, as when the Greeks who 
had left Constantinople settled and transformed Venice. Then it 
was that Venice was rebuilt into the eternal synonym for serene 
splendor. So the giant dragon wings will shed down a strange in- 
cense. 

The-Ancient-Mariner-Fiddler keeps warning me that it will 
not all be Asia, that the New England stream of American pilgrims 
coming into this city still, will sharpen up the leadership of men of 
the type of the three Emersonians—Walt Whitman, Thoreau, and 
Johnny Appleseed. 

These three men represent that type of clean-cut aggression in 
Americanism and town meeting democracy which is the first and 
last thing in New England. So, in our Springfield of the future, 
under pavilions and arches however oriental, and wings however 
glittering, will pass men of this relentless type in all the arts. 

The-Ancient-Mariner-Fiddler says that if you took a poll of 
the missionary societies of all the denominations even in the most 
moderate-sized American towns, you would be astonished at the 
number of native sons who have gone to India, China, Japan, or 
other parts of Asia, and returned, many times, on furlough. 

These people are not advertised, for no one has an objective in 
advertising them; but every pastor can tell you of one or two in 
the history of his congregation. 
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I venture to interrupt him to say it so happened that our home 
in Springfield was a rendezvous for such people; my father and 
mother took persistent interest in what they had to say of all the 
kingdoms of Asia; our home was filled with the glittering loot they 
lef with us, when they returned to Asia. 

Later in our small family chronicle, my sister and brother-in- 
law went as missionaries to China; and later my father and mother 
visited China and Japan, going to see not only these, their own, 
but others who had passed through our house from childhood. 

And our missionaries and pilgrims brought back trunks full 
and brains full of glittering things. 

So I cannot help being exceedingly conscious of the link be- 
tween Springfield, Illinois, and all Asia, of which The-Ancient- 
Mariner-Fiddler makes music to me. 

I am sure Springfield will be the creator of new religious inter- 
national dreams for these hundred years; and returning mission- 
aries will have their hand in the matter, and going back to Asia, 
will preach from the story of Lincoln, once more. 

The best thing any missionary from Springfield has to say, in 
Asia, to my profane way of thinking, is that he comes from the 
home town of Lincoln, the emancipator of men. 

America’s heady doctrines are just beginning to be felt all over 
China, fermenting in the minds of many factions in many ways; 
and The-Ancient-Mariner-Fiddler reiterates that you may be sure 
that the picture of Abraham Lincoln hangs on the walls of all the 
really zealous of all factions. 

Let us step more intimately with that Ancient-Mariner-Fid- 
dler, the Old Fiddling Middle West incarnate, there on the edge of 
a sea of Indian corn, reading us stories of the future of Springfield, 
and of the children of Springfield round him, waving their great 
Springfield flags. He is eternally talking about the generation born 
in the year 2000; and the new national dreams that will be created 
then. All his sermons and stories indicate that men will still be 
marching daily to a tune he now fiddles for me, “We are coming, 
Father Abraham, three hundred thousand more.” He tells me 
again in his fantastic way, that his tales are read and his music is 
played from a book that he sees, but which I cannot always see, 
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The Flying Book of Sangamon County and Spring field, with Wings 
and Leaves of Gold. 

This he reiterates is a book from which many nations will read, 
a book which will begin to appear in the year 2000, with world- 
sweeping power. 

Sometimes I think it is his quaint way of saying that Spring- 
field will be increasingly the creator of new national and interna- 
tional dreams. 

One of the morals of The Flying Book, which many of its tales 
will point, is that all men are created equal in the right to life, lib- 
erty, and the grand manner. 

And The-Ancient-Mariner-Fiddler reiterates that Thomas Jef- 
ferson, the Virginian, taught him to fiddle, and gave him his violin, 
and taught him that the world for a long time confused the grand 
style and the caste system, and that Jefferson and Lincoln came 
to prove that the grand style had nothing to do with the caste sys- 
tem. And he says that Lincoln came to prove that a soul can be 
magnificent, and prophetic, and democratic, and world-sweeping, 
and yet be born in the dust. 

And now, I, the author of this article, interrupt to say it is as- 
tounding what a stumbling-block the life of Lincoln is for all those 
who would be special apologists for the caste system. I remember 
particularly one very distinguished Hindu who argued well, but in 
a voice that grew more and more squeaky as his monologue of the 
afternoon proceeded, that Lincoln himself was a vindication of 
the caste system of India, because “‘he was a natural born Brah- 
man.” This dark-skinned oracle was himself so much of a “nat- 
ural-born Brahman” that I did not get in a word edgewise all that 
afternoon. I now tell him in print, years afterward, since I have 
at last my opportunity, that Lincoln is obviously the greatest stum- 
bling-block to the whole theory of caste, and I recommend to him 
Carl Sandburg’s book on Lincoln, The Prairie Years. 

This brings me to one of the stories told by that Ancient-Mar- 
iner-Fiddler, as he holds me with his glittering eye. 

He says, “I am in the year 2000 A.D. I turn another leaf of 
The Flying Book of Sangamon County and Springfield with Wings 
and Leaves of Gold. I see on the top lines of the new page that 
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many people who used to live in Springfield are returning. Lin- 
coln’s law partners—Stuart, Logan, Herndon—return. Judge Dav- 
id Davis, the old War-Governor, Yates, return. Characters of war 
days who lived in other parts of the land are coming up from the 
very stones of the street: Julia Ward Howe, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, John Brown, Jefferson Davis, Robert E. Lee, Alexander H. 
Stephens, Horace Greely, Jeb Stuart, Morgan the Raider, and 
many others from the South and North come up from the ground, 
many of them wearing new names and disguised as new citizens. 
These are really ghosts of the past, laboring for Springfield, the Pil- 
grim City, the creator of new International and National dreams.” 

There are many of the rest of us who return, some in the old 
guise, some in an utterly new one. 

And I, the writer of this article, see walking there t 
reincarnations of my own kin. But The-Ancient-Mariner-Fiddler 
says: “What do I read on the next page of The Flying Book of 
Sangamon County and Spring field with Wings and Leaves of Gold, 
as to the soul of Abraham Lincoln, the dream-leader of us all? He 


he very 


has gone, for his dream’s sake, around the world; he is standing 
this hour on the banks of the Ganges at Benares.”’ 
The story is going about that they intend to make him a gr 
chieftain of India. We are at a great bend in the river where the 
holy bathers in the stream make an ampitheatre—a coliseum. A I 
} } 


innumerable steps, behind the highest tiers, rise temples of all the 
whole world. Lincoln stands high in the center of an assembly, 1 
umbrella, and battered silk hat. He wears the same old flapping duster 
his feet is the old valise. He is surrounded completely by a ring of Brahmans 
and scholars and the rich from all the world who consider themselves Bral 
mans—and with them, squeezed among them their pet genealogizers, chro 
nologers, biographers. They keep chanting with Brahman calm, “He is a Brah 
man, he js one of us!” 

Then comes the ring of Kshatiyas, the warriors, demanding entrance into 
the inner ring, clashing their hissing swords and saying, “He is a warrior; 
is one of us! He is not a Brahman, not a priest! He is descended from 
magne, William the Conqueror, Kublah Khan, the Grand Moguls!’ 

Then comes a ring of the next caste, the Vaisyas, the merchants and hu 
bandmen, saying, ““He was a merchant at New Salem, and a rail-splitter and 
plowboy in his youth; he is a Vaisya. He is not a Brahman, nor a Kshatiya, he 
is one of us!” This ring is larger; there are more of these people, for they do 
the work for the inner rings. 
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Outside of all these, is a ring of the lowest caste of all, craning their necks 
to see the tall Lincoln and his queer regalia. This is a ring of the Sudras, of 
the mechanics and laborers, in the meanest occupations of all that are still tol- 
erated, and these say: “By his own words, his annals are the short and simple 
annals of the poor; he is not a Brahman, a Kshatiya, or a Vaisya. He always 
said he was a Sudra; he always said he was one of us.” 

But what is this throng crowding the Ganges, stepping into the water, or 
it the very top of the amphitheatre of shore-steps, or on the peak of the high- 
est semi-circle of buildings, with uplifted arms, frantic, rebellious against the 
only caste system still on earth, craning their necks to look at the tall Lincoln? 

These are the scavengers, the Pariahs, the outcasts, the men from the dust 
of the dust, the servants of the lowest. Their manner lacks repose; those on 
the steps of the far temples are throwing dust and straw on their heads; tear- 

ng their garments; shouting to drown out all others. 

There will be a wild religious battle on the banks of the Ganges, as there 
has been many a time before. 

But suddenly there is a path made; up from the waters of the Ganges like 
n apparition, up the stone steps of the bank, with a shaky tread, comes a wom- 
in, worn and bowed. They must all make way for her. There must be silence. 
Lincoln takes off his hat and bows his head, and waits for her. 

She comes to her son and says to them all, “I am his mother. I was born 
in the dust. I am his mother. He was born, with tears, in the dust.” And the 
circles completely change, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, and the 
Brahmans take the place of the Pariahs, and the Pariahs take the place of the 
Brahmans, and the weak things of the world are chosen to confound the mighty. 

One who is full of grace, remembering a dusty stable in Bethlehem and 
her Child in the straw, drops a rose leaf for Nancy Hanks from the glittering 
uttermost heavens, saying, in a whisper like one ray of a day-star, “She was his 
mother. He was born in the dust.” 

This is the first of the thousand and one stories told me by 
The Ancient Mariner, Springfield, as he looks into The Flying 
Book of Sangamon County and Springfield with its Wings and 
Leaves of Gold, and plays fantastically upon Thomas Jefferson’s 
old Virginia violin from its pages, as though music even older than 
Virginia were in notation there. 









































REPETITION IN PUBLIC ADDRESS 
LIONEL CROCKER 

Students, heretofore, have had much more scientific training 
in expressing their ideas in writing than they have had in speaking. 
However, it is quite clear on reflection that the same applied sci- 
ence that one employs in writing is not the same as one needs in 
speaking. Many differences exist; one of which strikes me as pri- 
mary. It is the use of repetition in public address. For definite 
scientific reasons I think the speaker needs to pay more attention 
to the use of repetition than does the writer. The case does not 
have to be assumed. Consider the fact that the writer and speaker 
have different audiences. For example, the student writes his 
theme with the cultured mind of the instructor as a target. The 
student speaker composes his speech with the minds of his listen- 
ers before him, most of whom are of his own age and mental equip- 
ment. The composition instructor has his own time to take in what 
has been written; the listener must get all he can out of the speech 
during its delivery. The instructor can control the objective condi- 
tions of attention, but the listener is disturbed by objective condi- 
tions over which he has absolutely no control.’ 

And besides these external conditions of attention, it has been 
proved that the visual memory is more retentive than the audi- 
tory.” It has been shown, for example, that with boys from six to 
nine the auditory memory is better than the visual, with girls from 
six to eight the same is true. It has been proved by other tests that 
younger children remember better what they hear, probably be- 
cause of the fact that before a child enters school he receives most 
of his ideas through the auditory sense, while the experience that a 
child gets in the school room teaches him the visual language, and 
the learning of words and numbers visually gives him a tendency 
to represent things visually. 

* For an interesting and informing discussion of this point see Robert Benchley’s 
article “Out Front” in the 1926 March issue of Harper’s Magazine 

* Vol. 2 Archives of Psychology, Thesis II Article 12. 
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From the ages of eight or nine to fourteen the visual memory 
is better than the auditory. 

The same tests have been made on the students of Fitchburg 
Normal School and the average of 103 students was 6.3 for the 
auditory and 7.3 for the visual record in the first test, and the av- 


1g erage of the eight who took the test a second time is 7.2 for the 
g. auditory and 8.5 for the visual. These show a slight superiority 
-j- over the record of the children of the grades. 
in If, then, the auditory memory is not as efficient as the visual, 
j- the speaker must take this into account. I believe that one of his 
te most helpful devices is the use of repetition. Repetition is used in 
yn writing, it is true, but the speaker must consciously use more of it 
ot than the writer. He must realize that the ear does not get as much 
er out of one experience as does the eye. He must realize, too, that it 
is is a characteristic of experience that we do not want the sensation 
he in exactly the same way. We want repetition with some variation. 
n- We want sameness with difference. 
p- Aside from the aesthetic consideration, there is the need of 
at repetition in maintaining attention under adverse circumstances. 
ch Professor Pillsbury gives the following as objective conditions of 
li- attention. ‘““The amount of energy expended may be due to the in- 
li- tensity of the stimulus, to its duration, or to the area of the sense 
organ it affects.” Professor Titchener puts it this way. “If we 
on could assume increase in intensity, persistence in consciousness 
li- must follow immediately.”’ May not this increase in the persist- 
to ence in consciousness, or attention, be brought about by the use of 
m repetition which, in fact, is one way of increasing the intensity and 
at duration of a stimulus on the ear? 
e- In an address recently by Walter Pritchard Eaton it was said 
st that it has taken us a long time to learn how to teach Shakespeare. 
a He went on to say that Shakespeare was written primarily to be 
id heard. With this in mind it is not without reason that we have rep- 
cy etition in, among others, Shylock’s revenge speech; in Mark An- 


tony’s address over the body of Julius Caesar. You will remember 
the repetition of “grievous” and “grievously”; “ambition” is re- 
peated no less than seven times and in each case in a slightly 
different connection. The sentence, “But Brutus says, he was am- 
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bitious” is repeated bodily, as is also the sentence, “And Brutus 
is an honorable man.” And a second or so later in the remarks of 
the fourth citizen the word “ambitious” appears again under 
slightly different circumstances. The attention is held and fixed by 
the word “ambition”; there is no escaping it. Shakespere sensed 
what Edison recently testified, “that ninety percent of all knowl- 
edge is gained through the eye.”’ 

We have more recent acknowledgments of the need of intelli- 
gent repetition by the speaker in such popular lyceum addresses as 
“Sour Grapes” by Edward Amherst Ott, “The Liberty of Man, 
Woman, and Child” by Robert G. Ingersoll, in “Acres of Dia- 
monds” by Russell A. Conwell, and in the addresses of the late 
President Marion L. Burton. In order to obtain an illustration 
which was as free from editing as possible, I secured a stenograph- 
ic report of his speech, ‘“The Function of Religion in a State Uni- 
versity”, delivered without manuscript before an audience of thir- 
ty-five hundred in Hill Auditorium, Ann Arbor, October 24th, 
1920. I quote from a passage well along in the address. 

Religion is a fact; it is life. But what kind of a life? What kind of a life 


is religion? The best definition we can get of religion is to say that it is life 


lived to the best in all its relationships. A man is religious just in proportion 
as he gets himself into right relationships, to himself, to his neighbor, to his 
community, to his university, to his state, and to his world. That is what it is 
to be religious. 

Religion is a fact; it is life; it is life lived effectively in all its relation- 
ships; and, if you want to give it the vivid, human, personal touch, say that 
religion is friendship with God. That is what religion is. 

That is to say, religion is that power which takes a man and relates him 
in the right way to his universe. Religion in other words, is life at its best. Re- 
ligion gives a man an attitude with reference to things that ought to be done. 
Religion gives a man an attitude with reference to other men, an attitude of 
good will. Religion gives a man an attitude toward the world. Religion gives 
a man an attitude toward everything that is or ever has been or can be known 

In this entire speech the word “religion” or “religious” is used 
no less than eighty times, almost in every sentence. The listener’s 
attention is compelled by this masterly use of repetition. The 
phrase, “gives a man an attitude” is repeated six times, each time 

* Government brief in the case of the Federal Trade Commission versus Fa- 
mous Players-Lasky Corporation, 1925. 
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in a slightly different relationship. As writing this may be consid- 
ered poor, but as speaking is dynamic. 

Booker T. Washington made known his cause for the colored 
race largely through his powers of speech. In a speech’ which is 
acknowledged as one of his masterpieces we find the following use 
of this sameness with thematic variations. 

A ship lost at sea for many days suddenly sighted a friendly vessel. From 
the mast of the unfortunate vessel was seen a signal: “Water, water; we die of 
thirst.” 

The answer from the friendly vessel at once came back: “Cast down your 
bucket where you are.” A second time the signal: “Water, water; send us 


water!” ran up from the distressed 


your bucket where you are.” And a third and fourth for water was answered: 


vessel, and was answered: “Cast down 
“Cast down your bucket where you are.” 

The captain of the distressed vessel, at last heeding the injunction, cast 
down his bucket, and it came up full of fresh, sparkling water, from the mouth 
of the Amazon river. 

Booker T. Washington then repeats his sentence with varia- 
tions, “Cast down your bucket where you are.” 

Cast it down in making friends, in a manly way, of the people of all races 
by whom we are surrounded. 

Cast it down in agriculture, mechanics, in commerce, in domestic service, 
and in the professions. 

Cast it down among the eight million negroes whose habits you know. 

Cast it down among my people. 

The repeated use of this figure of speech each time with a 
slight difference unified the address and gave it a power to live on 
in the memory difficult to deny. The psalms owe much of their 
charm to this use of repetition. Notice the sameness of construc- 
tion with the difference in thought. 

He maketh me to lie down in green pastures 
He leadeth me beside the still waters. 
He restoreth my soul 


He leadeth me in the paths of righteousness. 
Each sentence repeats the simplest grammatical form: sub- 
ject, verb, object. This use of the same sentence structure works 
for economy of attention. Notice also that in three of the four sen- 


* Speech delivered before the Atlanta Exposition. 
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tences the subject and object are the same. I believe that such rep- 
etition helps to increase the persistence of attention. This repeated 
use of the same sentence form is an element of power in public ad- 
dress. In the following excerpt from President Burton’s address on 
Public Service printed in The Michigan Alumnus, June 28, 1923, 
the power gained by the use of repetition is inescapable. These 
seven sentences occurred one after the other. 

He actually said he came to serve, 

He believed in the efficacy of . . 

He swayed the crowds with... . 

He depended on personal contact 

He associated with .. . 

He was willing personally 

He did not lack in moral fibre . . 

To get the full effect of these lines one has to hear them in 
imagination. The ear delights in the familiar sentence form, and is 
pleased by the introduction of new material in each sentence. This 
is sameness with difference. In the next to the last sentence in the 
paragraph quoted, the sentence, ‘‘He was the servant of all’ occurs 
which is virtually a repetition with slight variation of the thought 
in the first statement. 

Poe said of the refrain in poetry, “The pleasure is deduced 
solely from the sense of the identity, or repetition.”” May there not 
be a refrain in oratorical prose? Be that as it may, an examination 
of the addresses of men who were admittedly powerful speakers 
shows that no little attention was given to a scientific use of repe- 
tition. 

Beginning students of speech structure may well keep in mind 
the difference between speaking and writing in this regard. To ex- 
pect the ear to be as efficient as the eye in taking in material is to 
ignore the facts in the case. 










































































APPLIED TACTICS IN TEACHING LITERATURE 
ON THE GRASSHOPPER AND THE CRICKET 
H. Y. MOFFETT 

It is the opinion of the writer that the best attitude to foster 
in children when we are trying to teach poetry is not Wordsworth’s 
“wise passiveness,” but rather some kind of wise, or even slightly 
foolish, ‘“‘activeness.”” Children naturally enjoy doing things, and 
if the doing of something that seems novel and interesting serves 
to stir up a mental alertness that can be carried over into the 
study of a poem, the teacher should not be disturbed by some ab- 
sence of dignity in the preliminary activity. He wants the poem 
to take hold. While pupils fancy that they are being entertained, 
he sees beyond the fun to a result. Aware that a zestful alertness 
will gain for a reader a more adequate experience than a more 
stolid mood ever can, he may attempt to teach a short poem by a 
process of three steps: first, an arousing of interest through activ- 
ity; second, a serious effort to find out what the poet actually 
says; third, “aesthetic appreciation” or a realization of that expe- 
rience which we could not get from the same idea expressed in 
ordinary prose. The application of these notions—right or wrong 
—may be illustrated by the following lesson, which, though im- 
perfect in execution as most of our fumbling attempts must be, 
has nevertheless worked reasonably well in ninth-grade classes. 

The class has been reading simple lyric poetry. Much has 
been made of the fact that a good poem says something and that 
it says this something beautifully. We have considered some of 
the ways in which a poet strives for beauty through choice of 
words, and metrical arrangements, and we have studied a number 
of lines to see how they are made. Finally the teacher suggests 
that we try to express an idea in verse of our own creation. Per- 
haps we can work out an idea, a lesson, or a moral from the grass- 
hopper and the cricket, humble, familiar creatures. How are these 
alike? How do they differ? Can we arrive at an idea through con- 
sideration of these similarities and differences? Finding that the 
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class shows an interest in the discussion, the teacher writes on the 
board a doggerel first line: 

The grasshopper sings in the meadow, 
and two spaces below he writes the word shadow to represent the 
ending of a third line. Preparing to make this third line, we beat 
out the measure of the first one. To which insect will shadow re- 
fer? Cricket, of course. To balance this we may use sunshine, 
fitting the grasshopper. We perceive that we may make the third 
line refer to the cricket alone, in which event both the first and 
the second will be about the other insect. Our decision is that it 
will be best to say something about the cricket in line two, and to 
speak of both in line three. At length, word by word, we worry 
out three lines: 

The grasshopper sings in the meadow; 

The cricket chirps shrill by the fire; 

One in sunshine, the other in shadow. . . 
We have hesitated between sings and chirps for the second line, 
choosing the latter. The teacher’s hints of close and snug have 
been overruled in favor of shrill because that word makes us hear 
the chirping. The cricket, he chirps has succumbed to vehement 
objections; it is undignified. Hearth has given way to fire, our 
theory being that it will be easier to find a rhyme for the latter. 

Now for a final line to match the second. Mire, tire, hire, de- 
sire? The last one wins. We ponder, scratching furiously on 
paper, crossing out words that we have written. We make sugges- 
tions, knowing even as we speak that they won’t do. The line ends 
in desire, and we must have a verb. At length the teacher suggests 
very tentatively 
Tells the world of his heart’s desire. 

One boy, a newcomer, thinks that we must have their in place of 
his. The others look at him; a relaxing of jaws and an indrawing 
of breath warns the teacher, who instantly leaps into the breach 
by reminding the entire group of certain grammatical matters. The 
class votes for another line, contributed by an unliterary athlete: 


Sings the song of his harts desire, 


and this—with trifling emendation—completes our stanza. Now 
the pupils try to compose the rest of our “poem,” working individ- 
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ually. We need two more stanzas, working out an idea. Poetry 
has to say something. This is a tough contract; we perspire and 
scribble; the teacher walks about, looking over shoulders, making 
comments here and there. There are some to whom one sort of line 
is the same as another, and it seems that no budding genuis is 
here. Before this has gone too far, we have some of the attempts 
read aloud. Not so good. Yet nearly everyone has a few lines that 
are not too bad, and all of us realize how much respect is due to 
one who can really succeed with such difficult business. 

At this juncture, remarking that the thing das been done, the 
teacher passes out copies of Leigh Hunt’s sonnet. We all read 
silently to find out what the idea may be. When the attitude of 
the pupils shows that they are catching the drift, the teacher reads 
aloud, pausing at certain points for the class to chorus “grass- 
hopper” or “cricket” or “both.” This is fun; there is vigor in the 
concerted responses. The interjections of the teacher are in brack- 
ets, those of the class in italics. 

Green little vaulter in the sunny grass, Grasshopper! 

Catching your heart up in the feel of June— 

Sole voice that’s heard amidst the lazy noon 

When even the bees drowse at the summoning brass: 

And you, warm little housekeeper, Cricket! who class 

With those who think the candles come too soon, 

Loving the fire, and with your tricksome tune 

Nick the glad silent moments as they pass; 

O sweet and tiny cousins, Both! that belong, 

One to the field, Grasshopper! the other to the hearth, Cricket! 

Both have your sunshine: both, though small, are strong (Where?) 

At your clear hearts; and both seem given to earth 

To ring in thoughtful ears this natural song— 

Indoors Cricket! and out, Grasshopper! summer Crick—no, grasshopper! and 
winter, Cricket! (What?) MIRTH! [Which?] BOTH! 


; 


While we all feel a sort of glow, as if we had done something, 
we rapidly discuss the poet’s choice of words and his methods of 
giving us sounds and sensations. The first line tells almost the 
whole story of the grasshopper except his singing, and the word 
vaulter is brilliant. We speak of lazy noon, of the buzzing effect 
of bees drowse, of whether summoning brass may mean a farm 
dinner-bell. Housekeeper doubtless means one who stays in the 
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house. Why would anyone think the candles come too soon? 
Well, what does loving the fire modify? Guess again. Oh! 
At your clear hearts is plain enough but hard to express in other 
words. What is the significance of the adjective thoughtful? Next, 
while two of the best oral readers go apart to prepare, the others 
set to work to write a precis, not to exceed three sentences. This 
one is better than the average: 

In the hot summer meadow the grasshopper sings his cheerful song. With 
equal courage the cricket chirps gaily by the winter fireside. Both bring to the 
thoughtful listener Nature’s great lesson of cheer and mirth 


Now that we understand, we have an oral reading, criticism 
of the performance, and an attempt to do better by the second 
reader. Finally the teacher reads once more, doing his best— 
Heaven be his stay! If time permits, we may now have the first 
two syllables of each line written on the board and see who can 
write out the largest number of lines from memory. It will often 
be discovered that a number in the class will have the poem al- 
most completely memorized. Indeed, this result may thus be ob- 
tained as a by-product in better shape than if as much time had 
been spent in the struggle to ‘““memorize this poem about the grass- 
hopper and the cricket,’’ made in cold blood at the beginning of 
the period. 





IMPROVEMENT IN SENTENCE STRUCTURE 
ZILLA E. WISWALL 

In an investigation conducted in 1925 under the title ““A Study 
of Sentence Structure in Four Types of Composition in Grade 
VIII’, four topic assignments, a reproduction, an original narra- 
tive, an exposition, and an argument, were administered to two 
hundred eighth-grade pupils. The papers were carefully scored in 
order to ascertain the percentage of comma-splice sentence errors 
and the percentage of non-sentence errors. Out of a total of 8599 
sentences in the eight hundred compositions, 479 or 5.5% of the 
sentences were of the comma-splice type and 154 or 1.8% were of 
the non-sentence or fragmentary type. Since it is necessary to 
eliminate these two outstanding weaknesses in the written compo- 
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sition of eighth-grade pupils before attention can be directed to- 
ward the finer phases of sentence construction, experimental work 
has been done for the purpose of improving sentence structure in 
eighth-grade composition. 

This study is, therefore, an attempt to eliminate the run-on 
sentence error and the non-sentence error from the written com- 
position of eighth-grade pupils through the use of sentence recog- 
nition drills and proofreading exercises. 

Three considerations were involved in carrying on this work, 
namely— 

1. Has improvement in eighth-grade composition been made under the 
ordinary methods of teaching? 

2. To what extent are these two outstanding weaknesses due to a careless 
“English habit” or lack of an “English conscience”, and to what extent are they 
due to ignorance of what constitutes a sentence? 

3. Is the use of sentence recognition drills and proofreading exercises an 
effective method of eliminating the run-on sentence and the non-sentence from 
the written composition of Eighth Grade pupils? 


The answer to the first question was determined by repeating 
the test given in 1925. An eighth-grade class of thirty-six pupils 
was used for this purpose. Each pupil wrote four compositions, a 
reproduction, an original narrative, an exposition, and an argu- 
mentative theme. The four topic assignments were administered 
in precisely the same manner that was used in the first study. The 
papers were scored in exactly the same way. Table I sets forth the 
results of the re-testing. 


TABLE I 
Total No. of Comma-splice a 
Sentences Sentence Non-Sentences 
: Per- Per- 
No. centage *“° centage 
Test I—1925 . ; , . 8500 479 5.5 154 1.8 
Test II—1927_ . ; , ‘ » ages 68 5.1 31 2.3 


As shown in Table I, 5.5% of the sentences in Test I were of 
the comma-splice type; in Test II 5.1% of the sentences were of 
this type. In Test I 1.8% of the sentences were of the fragmentary 
type, and in Test II 2.3% were of this type. The conclusion is ob- 
vious: under ordinary methods of teaching eighth-grade composi- 
tion, very little is being done to eliminate the comma-splice sentence 
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error and the non-sentence error from the written composition of 
eighth-grade pupils. There is, therefore, great need for the formu- 
lation of a technique whereby these two errors in sentence use can 
be reduced to a minimum and perhaps totally eliminated. 

Since the difficulty must be due to failure in having acquired a 
well-developed sentence sense, or a lack of pride in written com- 
position which has developed the habit, or to ignorance of certain 
fundamental grammatical principles, or to a combination of these 
factors, the experiment is of a remedial nature. In order to carry 
on the remedial work intelligently and successfully it has been nec- 
essary to diagnose the errors made by the pupils. This diagnosis 
of errors was made through individual conferences with every 
eighth-grade pupil. A sentence recognition test composed of sen- 
tences taken from the composition work of the eighth-grade and 
containing numerous comma-splice sentence errors and non-sen- 
tence errors was formulated and administered to the class. This 
test furnished material for the diagnostic process. 

This sentence recognition test included run-on sentences such 
as the following— 

1. We were going upstairs, I was on the third step when I fell backwards 

2. We wanted to quit work, but we couldn’t we had to stay until n 

The examination was a hard one some of the pupils wrote good papers 
bh owever. 


4. The rabbit ran into the bushes then it hid until the enemy pass 


It will be noted that in each of the first two sentences a comma 
separates the two sentences. In the first sentence there is the added 
difficulty of the dependent clause “when I fell backward.” In the 
third and fourth sentences there is no comma separation between 
sentences. 

Besides the run-on or comma-splice sentences, fragmentary 
sentences such as the following were included in the test 

1. We went into the house. And washed before eating. 

2. Some authors do not write interesting stories. For boys and girls 

3. After the accident there was glass scattered around. Because the wind- 
shield had been broken. 

4. When I had been in the house ten minutes. It stopped raining. 

5. She looked through all the Christmas packages. Trying to find the doll 
she expected. 
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6. We went back to our tent. To sleep the rest of the night. 
7. Our town was divided into two parts. The North and the South end. 


The above sentences are typical of a large percentage of the 
fragmentary sentence errors made by the pupils of the eighth- 
grade class. These errors may be tabulated as follows— 

Sentence 1. Omission of subject 

Sentence 2. Prepositional phrase written as a sentence 

Sentence 3. Dependent clause—following the main clause 

Sentence 4. Dependent clause—preceding main clause 

Sentence 5. Participial phrase used as a sentence 

Sentence 6. Infinitive phrase used as a sentence 

Sentence 7. Appositive phrase used as a sentence 

Some of the sentences in the sentence recognition test con- 
tained both types of errors. Examples of such sentences are as fol- 
lows— 

1. The children were very happy they were waiting for Christmas Eve 
When the presents would be distributed. 

2. While we were at the Zoo. We saw some interesting animals. We asked 
the keeper about them. 

Sentences of this third type were included because the correct 
proofreading of such material is a more rigid test of a pupil’s abil- 
ity in sentence recognition than are the sentences in which only one 
type of difficulty occurs. 

Table II shows the results of this sentence recognition test of 
forty sentences, which was administered to thirty-five eighth-grade 
pupils. 

TABLE II 


No. of Opportunities Per Cent of Per Cent of 

for Correcting Errors Errors not 

Errors Corrected Corrected 
1. Comma-splice error , : . 630 QI.3 8.7 
2. Omission of subject 70 68.5 31.5 
Prepositional phrase used as a sentence . 70 74.3 25.7 
4. Dependent clause followingmainclause . 175 75.4 24.6 
5. Dependent clause preceding mainclause . 105 85.7 14.3 
6. Infinitive phrase used as a sentence , 22.8 77.2 
+. Participial phrase used as a sentence 70 27.1 72.9 
8. Appositive phrase used asa sentence . 35 25.7 74.3 


It will be noted that the pupils were able to correct 91.3% of 
the comma-splice sentence errors. This is evidence of the fact that 
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a large percentage of the comma-splice sentence errors are due to 
carelessness—a slovenly habit of writing on and on with no regard 
for end punctuation and beginning capitalization. When the pu- 
pils who had failed to correct the 8.7% of comma-splice sentence 
errors were consulted in regard to the work, in many cases they 
were able to correct the error. In the individual conferences on the 
four compositions obtained in the re-testing procedure, the pupils 
were able to correct approximately 90% of the comma-splice sen- 
tence errors. This is further evidence that the mistakes were due, 
not to an actual lack of sentence sense, but to a sluggish habit in 
the matter. When pupils were asked how they happened to make 
the error in the composition work the typical reply was, “I just 
kept writing on without stopping to think.” 

The individual conferences with pupils in regard to the non- 
sentence error and failure to correct it revealed the fact that this 
type of error was not due merely to carelessness or to a lack of sen- 
tence sense. In most cases the failure to correct the errors was due 
to one or another or a combination of several of the causes listed 
below. 

Causes of failure to Correct the Non-Sentence Errors 

1. Failure to discriminate between the dependent and independent clause 

2. Lack of knowledge of subject and predicate 

3. Failure to comprehend the asserting power of the verb 

4. Failure to recognize the fact that the participial and infinitive forms of 
the verb do not assert 

5. Failure to recognize the prepositional and appositive phrases as modi- 
fying elements. 

The conclusion in regard to the non-sentence errors is that 
these errors are due to a great extent to ignorance of what consti- 
tutes a sentence and failure to recognize the incompleteness of 
thought. The following points of grammar, therefore, constitute 
the minimal essentials of the grammar which must be known by 
the pupil if he is to overcome the non-sentence error— 

1. Clear knowledge of subject and predicate 

2. Clear knowledge of asserting power of the verb 

3. Clear understanding and recognition of the incompleteness of thought in 
(a) Dependent clause 
(b) Participial phrase 
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(c) Infinitive phrase 
(d) Prepositional phrase 
(e) Appositive phrase 


The knowledge included under the above three points must be 
given the pupil in connection with the work in sentence recognition 
drills. He must be taught to recognize quickly subject and predi- 
cate and omission of subject with its resulting incompleteness of 
thought. He must also comprehend the asserting function of the 
verb. In this connection he can readily be led to see that although 
both the infinitive phrase and the participial phrase contain verb 
forms these verb forms do not assert, and since they do not assert, 
they are not the verb elements required to make a complete 
thought. The pupil must also recognize the prepositional phrase 
and the appositive phrase as groups of words which are not com- 
plete in thought. Since it is the completeness or incompleteness of 
thought that must be recognized, the terms infinitive, participle, 
ap positive, need not be taught. 

This diagnostic procedure sets the problem for the use of sen- 
tence recognition exercises. In the case of the comma-splice sen- 
tence error the assumption is that the use of sentence recognition 
drills will create an alertness to and feeling for end punctuation 
and beginning capitalization, and will do much to eliminate the 
comma sentence blunder. In the case of the various types of non- 
sentence errors the assumption is that children can be led to see 
the incompleteness of thought in each type of non-sentence error 
previously listed, and that his judgment of such errors may be 
based upon only the most fundamental elements of grammatical 
construction plus the test of completeness of thought. 

The procedure used in trying out the effectiveness of sentence 
recognition drills as a means to these ends was as follows— 

The eighth-grade class of thirty-six pupils was divided into two 
groups of approximately equal ability. For purposes of conven- 
ience these two groups will be called Group A and Group B. Group 
B continued to work under the ordinary method of instruction; 
Group A or the experimental group, was given the sentence recog- 
nition drills. A period of three weeks was used for the trial experi- 
ment. The first week attention was centered upon the comma- 
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splice sentence error, the second week upon the non-sentence error, 
and the third week upon a combination of the two errors. The 
schedule of daily assignments of work was as follows— 


First Week 


Monday Sentence recognition drills 

Tuesday dealing with the comma-splice 

Wednesday sentence only 

Thursday . A paragraph for proofreading— 
involving this one error only 

Friday . . An original paragraph for measuring 


improvement 


Second Week 


Monday Sentence recognition drills— 

Tuesday dealing with the non-sentence 

Wednesday only 

Thursday . A paragraph for proofreading 
involving this one error only 

Friday . . An original paragraph for measuring 


improvement 


Third Week 


Monday Sentence recognition drills— 

Tuesday involving both types of errors 

Wednesday 

Thursday . A paragraph for proofreading—for 
the two errors 

Friday . . An original paragraph for final 


measurement of improvement 
Before the remedial work on the comma-splice sentence errors 
was begun, sentences containing the typical comma-splice errors 
made by the pupils were placed upon the blackboard. These errors 
were discussed with the A or experimental group. The need of im- 
provement and the reason for trying out the sentence recognition 
drills were made plain to the children. Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday the sentence recognition drills were administered, pa- 
pers checked each day for comma-splice sentence errors, and indi- 
vidual help given each day to the pupils who persisted in making 
the errors. On Wednesday the papers showed a decided improve- 
ment over Monday’s work. 
In order to bring the drill work down more nearly to the natu- 
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ral situation for written composition, a paragraph for proofreading 
was given on Thursday, the papers checked, and individual con- 
ferences held with the pupils who had made the error. In almost 
every instance pupils were able to point out their mistakes them- 
selves. 

On Friday the original composition on a live topic of interest 
in child life was written by the pupils in Group A. The pupils were 
told that the papers would be scored for the comma blunder sen- 
tence only. Results of the scoring were as follows— 


TABLE III 


Number of papers. , . , : ‘ : . 8 
No. of papers having no comma-splice errors ; . & 
No. of papers having comma-splice errors. : —— 
No. of comma-splice sentence errors : . . —— 
Total number of sentences : : ‘ ‘ , - 306 
% of comma-splice sentences . : , ; ' 1.3 


The percentage of comma-splice sentences on Test II recorded 
in Table I shows that 5.1% of the sentences were of the comma- 
splice type. In Table III the percentage of comma-splice sentences 
was 1.3. This shows a decrease of 3.8% in this error as a result of 
the drill material. There were two controlling factors in this im- 
provement—effort for the week had been concentrated on the one 
error and the class had been told that their work would be checked 
for the one error only. Hence the most concentrated attention and 
conscious effort had brought about the improvement. The period 
of drill was hardly long enough, however, to permanently remove 
the difficulty. Without doubt the pupils would revert to the writing 
of the comma-splice sentence again unless sufficient drill were giv- 
en to establish the new habit. It would seem, however, that sen- 
tence recognition drills ave an effective means of eliminating the 
comma-splice sentence error. 

The same method of procedure was followed the second week 
in working with the non-sentence errors of various types. When 
the pupils wrote their original paragraphs on Friday, they were 
told that the papers would be scored for the non-sentence errors 
only, so again conscious effort was concentrated on this one phase 
of the work. Results were as follows— 
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TABLE IV 
No. of papers. ‘ . ‘ : : . & 
No. of papers having no non-sentence errors . Eee 
No. of papers having non-sentence errors : 3 
No. of non-sentence errors ' , . & 
Total No. of sentences. ; ; , . 216 
% of non-sentence errors . , , , : ; 1.4 


The percentage of non-sentence errors on Test II recorded in 
Table I shows that 1.8% of the sentences were of this type. In Ta- 
ble IV the percentage of non-sentence errors was 1.4%. This 
shows only a very slight decrease in this type of error, due no 
doubt both to the complexity of sentence structure involved and 
the short time allowed for drill work. The assumption is that with 
a longer period for drill, this second type of error could be greatly 
reduced through the use of sentence recognition drills. 

The third week the same procedure for administering the drill 
material was again followed, a combination of the two preceding 
types being used. On Friday the original paragraph was written 
by the pupils. They were told that the papers would be scored for 
the two errors only, so that concentrated effort was again directed 
toward an elimination of the two weaknesses. The same topic as- 
signment was also given to the B or control group which had been 
working along in the usual way. Results were as follows— 


TABLE V 
Group Estat He. of Comma-Splice Sentences N entences 
No. Percentage No. Perceetage 
A (experimental) . . 178 3 1.7 2 I.I 
B (control) : , . 152 12 7.8 3 1.9 


An examinaton of Table V shows that in the A Group 1.7% of 
the sentences were of the comma-splice type and in the B Group 
7.8% were of this type. This is decidedly in favor of the experi- 
mental group. The conclusion in regard to the drill material is that 
sentence recognition exercises are an effective means for reducing 
the number of comma-splice sentences. It will be noted that the A 
Group shows little improvement over the B Group in the matter of 
the non-sentence error. This is probably due, as has already been 
stated, to the insufficient length of the drill period. A longer pe- 
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riod of drill would doubtless practically eradicate the comma- 
splice sentence error and would probably do much toward elimi- 
nating the non-sentence error. With the elimination of these the 
two outstanding weaknesses through converting conscious acts 
into fixed habits, it will be possible to direct attention and effort 
to the refining of sentences and to the finer phases of sentence con- 
struction. 
1 To summarize: 
’ This study has been most helpful in the following respects— 
(1) It furnishes proof— 

(a) That the comma blunder is due to a careless “English habit” 

(b) That the errors made in the use of the non-sentence are due to 
1 lack of knowledge rather than to carelessness. 
(2) It furnishes evidence that sentence recognition drills are an aid in 

eliminating the comma-splice sentence error. 

l This experiment will be continued. The period of time will 
4 be lengthened to at least six weeks, and the sentences used in the 
i drill material will be improved. It is the hope of those interested in 
r the study that sentence structure in the written composition of 
1 Grade VIII will be improved most perceptibly through the further 
- application of sentence recognition drills. 





EXPERIMENTS IN PRESENTING POETRY 
SAMUEL ROSENKRANZ 


Conrad says somewhere, “Give me the right word and the 
right accent and I will move the world.” Give an instructor, who 
has a sincere sense of appreciation for poetry himself, the right 
poem and the right method of presenting it and he will move 
ninety-five percent of the miniature society on the other side of 
his desk. To read poetry is a genuine pleasure to most teachers of 
English; to select a poem within the comprehension of the class is 
a problem which experience can solve; but to convey to his pupils 
the same emotion which the poem aroused in the teacher—there is 
the rock in the sea of enthusiasm upon which the good ship Poetry 
has often been dashed to pieces. That right accent! How does one 
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acquire it? The most successful of the experiments attempting to 
answer that question are given here for your examination. 

There is no magic key which will open the door to the room 
where the student keeps his emotions (esthetic) for every type of 
poem; the more methods of attack which the teacher has at his 
command, the better are his chances of presenting the poem in 
such a manner that the class will enjoy it as thoroughly as they 
usually dread it. 

A simple lyric like Ye Banks and Braes o’ Bonnie Doon, which 
carries such deep feeling and contains a delightful, melancholy 
mood, presents quite a problem when it must be taught. Since this 
poem does produce such a decided mood upon the instructor, it is 
successfully presented only when the class is thrown into the same 
state of mind by a reading of it as the poet was in when he wrote 
it. Pupils of the adolescent age, especially, are inclined to snicker 
at anything touching sentiment unless they are properly prepared 
for it. The stage must be set completely, and the audience placed 
in the proper state of mind before the poem is read if its full force 
is to be obtained. 

“Have you ever been deeply disappointed by someone in whom 
you had placed great faith?” will bring forth ready affirmations 
from the limited years of youth which regards its disillusions even 
more seriously, perhaps, (though the clouds pass more rapidly by) 
than we consider ours. ‘What effect does an occurrence like this 
have on a person?” (The change to the third person will be neces- 
sary where members of the class are shy.) “How would you feel if, 
while you were suffering the most from your bitter experience, 
you came to a river which fairly laughed as it flowed and sparkled 
in the sun? On its banks were wild daisies and sunflowers which 
seemed to say that life is good and beautiful; and to express the 
supreme happiness of nature, the joyous songs of birds to their 
mates came to you from the trees.” 

Solace is not the answer you want, but perhaps what John 
Keats would have said. If it is given, the feeling you want to elicit 
—resentment at the apparent hypocrisy of life—will be obtained 
if the question, “Did anyone feel this happy mood of nature to be 
a misleading picture of life? Why?” be asked. 
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“Do you think this feeling of resentment on your part would 
be heightened or decreased if you found things in nature in this 
happy mood which definitely reminded you of the unhappy ex- 
perience you had just had?” 

No response. 

“Suppose your dearest friend, with whom you had been very 
happy, had deceived you and you were very depressed as a result. 
What effect would the sight of two birds gayly singing on the same 
branch have on your mood?” 

“It would probably make a person feel his loss the more 
keenly.” 

“Put yourselves for a moment in the position of the person I 
have described and imagine yourselves on the bank of the river 
Doon. As I read this poem by Burns, see if you think the mood 
it gives you is the feeling you would actually have if you were in 
his place. You may follow me in your books if you wish. It is on 
page thirty-four.” 

If the above is carried on in a low, serious tone of voice by the 
instructor, if he is careful to steer clear of any alleged humor com- 
ing from either side of the desk, and if he reads the poem with the 
feeling which it deserves, then the silence which will eloquently 
applaud his reading will be ample reward for the painstaking 
presentation. 

No attempt is being made here, of course, to give fully the 
method of treatment of any one poem. It is merely the attack 
which is receiving attention here; if properly executed, it will ef- 
fect the prime purpose of poetry: to be enjoyed. The intellectual 
stimulation will come later in a fuller analysis of the poem or even 
in other topics of the English course, but the appreciation must be 
extracted here in terms of genuine pleasure if the poem is to suc- 
ceed. A few students are physiologically incapable, it seems, of re- 
sponding to an esthetic stimulus regardless of how carefully the 
atmosphere has been prepared for it; but these must be carried 
along like so much dead weight for the sake of those who may be 
kindled. 

The poem cited above could be prepared for in another man- 
ner. An almost infallible method of making even the dullest of 
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material interesting is to clothe it in the personality of its author. 
Human beings are always interested in other human beings, espe- 
cially if the latter are a bit eccentric in the eyes of the unseeing 
masses as the giants of art and science are apt to be. From a 
pedagogical point of view literature has been treated only half 
heartedly in this fashion; the lives of the poets are touched upon 
only incidentally instead of being used as pegs upon which to hang 
their poems. The extent to which this method can be carried with 
remarkable success is well illustrated, in a different field, by Will 
Durant’s The Story of Philosophy. Here a subject generally con- 
sidered to be much drier than literature has been literally made to 
live through the human qualities of the philosophers who walk 
through its pages. The life of Burns could be made vivid and ap- 
pealing in the same manner. If the class can be interested in the 
life of the man—and if personality instead of dates is stressed 
they can—all that is needed is a connecting link to carry that in- 
terest over into the poem. 

That connecting link is the answer to the question, ‘““How did 
this man, whose life and personality we have just been discussing, 
happen to write this particular poem?” Experiment has shown 
that the treatment of the Burns poem given above is the better 
one; the creation of mood is the chief thing desired there. But in 
Bryant’s Ode to a Waterfowl a good opportunity for using the in- 
cident method is found. 

“Have you ever found yourselves in situations where you 
didn’t know what to do? Perhaps your father wants you to study 
bookkeeping and you just hate mathematics. You want to study 
languages instead and yet you do not wish to displease your father. 
How many have ever faced problems like that?” 

A show of hands proves that you have hit a real point of 
contact. 

“This simply is another proof that Bryant was a very human 
young man. We saw this fact very plainly in discussing his life a 
few moments ago. (The biographical discussion was centered 
around incidents which served to throw light on the personality of 
the man rather than on the year of his birth, the names of many 
of his poems, the year of his death, etc.) He had the same prob- 
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lem to face that you have had. His father wanted him to study 
law. He tried it and was very unhappy. He felt a longing for liter- 
ature. He wanted to write and yet he did not wish to antagonize 
his father. What was he to do? How should he decide? One after- 
noon he was worrying over this problem instead of reading the law 
book before him. He felt so helpless and unhappy that he decided 
to stop for a while and take a walk. As dusk with its soothing 
atmosphere of peace came slowly on, and as he was gradually find- 
ing relief from the tension in his mind, he saw a waterfowl flying 
through the air with that perfect sureness of its goal and confi- 
dence in its ability to reach it which characterizes the flight of 
most birds. The sight was a great inspiration and solved his prob- 
lem for him. He rushed home immediately and wrote his Ode to a 
Waterfowl. Would you like to read it?” 

An eager look is an eloquent answer. 

“As I read the poem to you, try to discover what made Bryant 
feel so relieved and see if it gives you a feeling of consolation, 
too.” 

Kubla Khan, The Charge of the Light Brigade, Christabel, 
The Lost Leader, and many other poems lend themselves very 
readily to this type of treatment. It is not always easy to discover 
the material necessary for an approach of this kind but the de- 
sired information is becoming more available each day in the more 
appreciative, more detailed biographies which are being released 
at frequent intervals. Amy Lowell’s John Keats, Hugh Fausset’s 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Andre Maurois’ Ariel, and E. Hershey 
Sneath’s Wordsworth—Poet of Nature and Poet of Man are among 
the biographies of this type. Stories of Authors, British and Amer- 
can by E. W. Chubb and Famous English Books and Stories by 
Amy Cruse are rich in information of this kind. Advanced mem- 
bers of a class can secure good practice in research work by in- 
vestigating assigned sources for the material needed. 

In a class of advanced students in whom the instructor can 
take a sense of appreciation for granted, a little different attack 
can be followed. There the student can be made to do the lion’s 
share of the work formerly done by the teacher, as in the instances 
cited, and the poem still rendered intelligible and enjoyable. Some 
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poems which are especially rich in sound values, such as Rossetti’s 
For a Venetian Pastoral or Swinburne’s The Garden of Proserpine, 
may be read to the class to bring out this dominant quality with- 
out much explanation of content, if the students are in the proper 
frame of mind. The leading questions meant to bring out the 
meaning and other values of the poem can then be asked. In other 
poems, however, where the intense feeling expressed also involves 
distinct ideas, there is the danger of losing even an advanced class 
by a complete reading of the poem before a study of it is made by 
the students. This is particularly true of the longer lyrics, such as 
the Ode to a Nightingale. Where it can be safely assumed that an 
analysis of the poem by the class instead of by the teacher can be 
done successfully and without danger of permanently destroying 
the appeal of the poem—making it drudgery instead of a peren- 
nial source of pleasure—a few leading questions may be given 
which the class is to answer by reference to the poem. This is, of 
course, a very effective manner of stimulating analytical, silent 
reading of poetry. 

“What is the effect of the song on Keats? 

“From what does he wish to escape? 

“Name the methods of escape he considers. 

“‘Which ones does he reject? Why? 

“Which means does he accept? Explain. 

“What state does the song leave him in? 

“Which stanza do you like best? Why?” 
With the answers to the above questions safely assimilated, the 
student has enough of the framework of the poem to permit him 
to appreciate more fully the reading as given by the instructor. 

Very often the beauty of a narrative poem, either short or 
long, is lost because the student in seeking merely for the events 
loses the value of the embellished expressions. This difficulty can 
be overcome in two ways. If it is a long poem, such as Sokrab and 
Rustum, enough of the background must be given, of course, to 
make the story intelligible at the very outset. With this prepara- 
tion the class is ready to enjoy the reading of the poem by the in- 
structor. If the poem is not too long and there is ample time, a 
first reading to extract the story alone is desirable. If there is not 
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sufficient time to permit this procedure, the instructor can simply 
tell the story to the class, leaving, if he sees fit, only the climax to 
be discovered. 

“A girl is in love with a man whose name is Jock of Hazeldean. 
She is crying because her father is compelling her to marry an- 
other. His promises of all that money can buy do not soothe her. 
The church is prepared and all are waiting for the bride. Now 
listen carefully to the poem as I read it and see what happens.” 

Everyone likes a story and it is not difficult to present this last 
type successfully. The chief reason that instructors find the teach- 
ing of poetry, which they themselves enjoy, such an uphill and 
often futile task would seem to be that the student does not enjoy 
the poems because of the manner in which he has been forced to 
study them, maul them, and destroy them forever as sources of es- 
thetic enjoyment for himself. Many poems are ruined at the outset 
by the wretched reading of some member of the class. No artistic 
masterpiece can be expected to produce an esthetic effect if it isn’t 
at least decently interpreted. Unless there happens to be one or 
two students in the class who have a genuine sense of appreciation 
and who can read with the sincerity of feeling which such an 
appreciation lends, the teacher must read aloud to the class. A 
natural love of poetry on the part of the instructor, a proper prep- 
aration for the presentation of the poem which puts the class in a 
sympathetic state of mind, and an expressive reading may sow a 
seed within the students’ imagination, all unknown, which, some 
day, may grow into a full sense of artistic appreciation. 





THE ENGLISH OF THE FRESHMAN 
FLORENCE A. KELLOGG 

While Freshman English has long been a subject of discussion, 

the English of the Freshman has received and is receiving less at- 
tention. This would seem to indicate an unscientific attitude on 
the part of the undergraduate college at the present time, toward 
questions of the curriculum. It is probable that a scientific, that 
is, a psychological and sociological study and reorganization of 
the Freshman and Sophomore college years cannot long be de- 
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ferred, in view of the unifying tendency of the whole curriculum 
discussion, and the evidence of the Dalton Plan, the Winnetka 
Plan, and (bearing still more directly upon the college Freshman’s 
situation), Professor Morrison’s treatment of the matter in The 
Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School, in which he includes 
consideration of the first and second college years. 

It is the purpose of this paper to call attention to some specific 
evidence regarding the English of the high-school graduate and 
new entrant in the college, in the form of selections from the re- 
sults of a vocabulary test taken this fall by a group of over one 
hundred newly registered students in the Freshman class of a 
small college. 

For what is here naively revealed, causes exist; and these are 
not beyond discovery. It would seem to be the part of those ad- 
ministering education, and of teachers, before the formulation of 
new plans is attempted, to make some direct study of the relation 
of the habits of thought of the actual Freshman to the conven- 
tional first course hopefully called ““Freshman English.” 

Note that habits of thought are here regarded as the object of 
inquiry, and not primarily habits of speech or technique of writ- 
ten English. The first-named are the actual attainments, and con- 
trol conduct, including speech and writing. “Associative systems” 
of ideas of the individual mind, and habitual quick acts of judg- 
ment, based on individual experience, are well indicated by a 
vocabulary test. The present examples also show how imagination 
may be made to do duty for reason in the total absence of expe- 
rience, and with a compelling motive to some sort of utterance. 

The test to which reference has been made had the very com- 
mon form of “multiple choice.” Five terms were given the stu- 
dents to be tested, from which to select one whose meaning was 
the same as that of word number 1 in a given list, and so on. The 
five terms offered are all plausible in some way, although the as- 
sociations are often ridiculous or illogical. One only accurately 
defines the given word. Some instances of the choices of defining 
words made by the students follow: “He escaped with his booty” 
means ‘“‘with his companion”; “affronted” means “faced”; “dis- 
trait” means “traitorous”; “He is a polyglot” means “He is a 
glutton”; also, “He is an immigrant.” 
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The errors here are of three types: by suggestibility of the 





i 
: student; by superficial similarities of word-forms; by a vague un- 
; critical association of ideas. In the first phrase quoted, “escaped” 
2 suggests “war,” and with this mental set, “booty” becomes “bud- 
3 dy,” hence “companion.” In “affronted”—‘faced,” “distrait”— 
“traitorous,” a syllable here and there is familiar, and why disturb 
C one’s self unduly? It is simpler and speedier to match these famil- 
j iar bits with any words that suit fairly well. 
. Phonic considerations or accidental association of contiguous 
2 syllables made “polyglot” mean “glutton” to one student. With 
i another, however, enters in a pleasant quality of mind, which 
might yield good results under due cultivation; she says that 
2 “polyglot” means “immigrant.” Immigrants suggest confusion of 
. tongues, and poly-glot is something like that. The young of 
f this transition period of philosophies and manners, are, as has 
1 often been remarked, very casual. 


Too many “opposites” tests have perhaps produced a crimp 
in the mentality of a number of the tested, who define “coy” as 
f “bold,” “repulsive” as “interesting,” “polyglot” as “mute,” and 
, “cumbersome”’ as “fragile.” Let it be remembered that these are 
' deliberate choices of word-meanings, made in an administrative 
? test of recent date. 

. “Natation” and “collusion” are respectively defined as “num- 
1 bers” and “bumping”—a typical case of inattention to word-forms 
1 and the indifferent use of any approximate forms. But again, the 
: student who gives “seamanship” for “natation” has at least a lan- 
guage-background—perhaps Latin—and might respond well to in- 
: telligently given training. It might not be equally safe to prophesy 
; hopefully of three who defined “heterogeneous” as “botanical.” 
The one who called it “unorthodox” has at least an emotional ap- 
prehension of its significance. 

, “That is his effigy,” to some early Freshman consciousness 
meant “That is his wife’—a sudden reversion to a discarded so- 
cial concept. The word “celibate” seems to have received less 
than the usual number of eye-fixations, for again a dominant syl- 
. lable is seized upon, and the meanings given are “an imbecile” and 
1 “a prisoner.” 

“An infirmity of noble minds” is explained to be “a uniform- 
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ity”; this may be a subtle allusion to Babbitt. There seems to be 
some unconscious irony in “rectitude” defined as “preaching,” and 
in “obsequious” rendered “dignified.” “Chastisement,” one says, 
means “morality’”—a recognizable legal theory. A sixteen-year- 
old says with refreshing liveliness that “drugs” are meant in “He 
was a victim of calumny” (Here “victim” is the scenario-clue; a 
“picture” follows). Also that ““He believes in democracy” means 
“He believes in party politics.”” The same student writes that “She 
wrote a monograph” means “She wrote asonnet.”” The monograph 
is strange to Freshman experience, and three of her classmates 
agree that to write one is to write “an epitaph,” “a soliloquy,” 
“a comedy.” 

It is sad to think what must have been the mood of the indi- 
vidual (homesick or bored by the proceedings) who defined “a 
refulgent smile” as “‘sour” and of that prosaic one—likewise in- 
nocent of any particular prejudices regardig spelling—-who made 
“They are no kin of mine” signify “livestock.” 

Reflecting the present agitation respecting the Volstead Law, 
two define “a lenient law” as a “civil” law, and as a “forgotten” 
law. These are rather intelligent errors on the whole. A Bolshevik 
of the class says boldly that “associates” means “employees,” 
while ‘“‘a restful Aam/let” is said to mean, “an island,” ‘“‘a forest,” 
but most frequently “a couch.” 

To read that “triplicate” means “‘typewritten” is depressing to 
the linguist, but not more so than to be told that “He is pledged to 
us” means “He is rude to us,” with an obvious idea of “plagued.” 
If “synchronous” means “alarming,” as another states, the gram- 
matical implications of the foregoing are synchronous indeed. And 
to cheer the reader with the effects of spelling reform upon the 
youth of the intelligentsia, we find ‘““The village was razed” means 
“rebuilt.” 

“His exchequer is low,” a sentence which ought to have its ap- 
peal, even during the first college week, is given most frequently 
(in the case of error) one of the two meanings, “His vitality is 
low” and “His aim is low.” The first is at least a sympathetic in- 
terpretation; the second may have reference (unconscious of 
course) to the crime wave. 
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Is it sarcasm, with a slant toward the faculty, to say that 
“spiritual” means “didactic,” and “magnanimity” means “low 
morality”? And will it not appeal strongly to some to know that 
mere babes in the educational realms pessimistically call “a life- 
tenure” a “life-sentence,” while others more practically say that 
it means “‘life-insurance’’? For these, and other illuminations far 
outreaching their experience, shall not those be forgiven who say 
that to see “a samovar” is to see “an Indian holy man’’? 

Extreme as these cases are, let us do justice to the pupil. The 
errors cited are symptomatic of educational needs peculiar to the 
termination of the senior high school period and the beginning of 
the junior college period. It is entirely reasonable to expect that 
there should be found at this time a considerable remainder of im- 
mature and inaccurate concepts, and certain evidences of weak- 
ness of hold upon some of the established forms of the mother 
tongue. High-school pupils live upon the high-school and not the 
college level of growth and attainment. Individual differences are 
found moreover in teachers as well as pupils; this causes a range 
of variability of educational results in student-performance that is 
perhaps to some extent inevitable, although the range of variabil- 
ity from this cause is at present a serious arraignment of accepted 
professional qualification. 

The failures of the secondary school are not at any rate the 
sole factors in the college English problem. It may be that we 
shall come to recognize more definitely than at present, certain 
plateaus where actual gain comes from directed practice, remedial 
“re-education” where the need is indicated and the teaching of 
more comprehensive, hence more philosophic and inspiring views 
of the knowledge acquired before the pupil could be conscious of 
the greatness of the horizon. 

One such halting of substantial advance in knowledge, in order 
to criticize and improve quality of attainment, and to strengthen 
relational perception, is actually found during the early months 
of the junior high school period. Perhaps another may properly 
be the first semester or half-semester of the Freshman college year. 
Professor Judd has remarked that until a very recent time the 
high schools have in certain fields expected the newcomer from 
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elementary grades to jump suddenly to a condition of mental ma- 
turity equal to that of an adult, as evidenced by the type of text, 
course, and method in use in many systems. It is possible that the 
orientation to higher studies which we are now trying to crowd 
into one week for the college Freshman may rightly be found to 
have the attention of instructors during several months. It is 
probable that the Freshman quality and rate of learning would 
respond surprisingly to a well-considered and sufficiently long pe- 
riod devoted to studying and providing for the real needs revealed 
in such informal expressions of students as the ones considered 
here. 

In the tutorial system this is done by instructors of known 
ability; in mass education it is seldom attempted. Is the present 
plan for “handling” Freshman classes mass education? 

The English teacher is prone to accept examples similar to 
those given as proof of native stupidity; but it should be recog- 
nized that stupidity is not proved. The deplorable condition of 
some in respect to English expression is the result not of “nature” 
so much as of “nurture’—or rather of malnutrition. Former 
teachers cannot have had intimate knowledge of the foundations 
of personal, human, easily verifiable experience upon which to 
build. Add to this handicap that of immaturity, particularly in 
experience of social life and institutions, and we have a condition 
which cannot properly be ignored, with which the awakening edu- 
cational interest should concern itself without too long delay. 

Yet in dealing with this entrance test, weaknesses and devia- 
tions are shown that are not attributable either to pupil imma- 
turity or to inequalities of teaching ability. To what are they due, 
and how shall the critical needs be met? 

These mental glimpses at first move to laughter, and then 
sharply prod such educational consciences as may be sinking into 
complacency. In them may be discerned a grave state of poverty; 
lack of interpretive enlightenment in daily experience; scantiness 
and narrowness of reading; severe deprivation in regard to oral- 
speech experience, and the inevitable consequences of all these, 
poverty of ideas. “To elucidate” the student says, means “to con- 
dense.” The environing influence of a “code” style of speech, 
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fostered by the mechanically controlled headlines of the daily 
news, by moving-picture prose and by the language of advertis- 
ing, becomes a subtle and strong element in thinking and speech. 
The impressionability of the younger in the presence of adult 
speech habits confirms in them commonplace, trite, careless, and 
frequently vulgar expression. 

Words are more intimately part of mental life than the teach- 
er yet realizes. As teachers, we have apprehended verbal symbols 
in a reverse fashion. By personal experience verbal symbols which 
were part of original life-situations have become the starting-point 
for reflective thought involving the more abstract and general 
ideas. In words, personal experience is retained, and is recalled. 
The verbal signs themselves have been borrowed from others, but 
the mode of using them, and the meaning attributed to them is 
the individual’s own. More abundant life for the spirit and freer, 
happier, and more constant and varied contacts with the minds of 
others through reality of objective life and the realities of books 
and writing are the essential elements in a growing power to ex- 
press the inner life in ways for which mankind is grateful. 

The schools have treated words as separate entities, and have 
acted upon the supposition that mere verbalizing and an external 
approach to language could “amend what was missing in the tem- 
per and disposition” of the souls of students and create writing 
ability and speech ability. The thoughtful teacher of English can- 
not but realize that growth of vocabulary comes through experi- 
ences, through current activities, current reading, and college 
study in all fields, and that it is the privilege of the English teach- 
er to encourage interested expression and co-ordination of ideas 
gathered from all these fields. Professor Morrison writes, 

The expansion of the pupil’s discourse, if indeed it expands at all, is strict- 
ly a function of his expanding intellectual content. The latter depends upon 
the richness of his real intellectual contacts as they are found in wide and 
varied reading, in the genuine study of geography, history, nature, elementary 
science, and other content subjects, and awakening interest in these fields. It 
depends further upon a rich assimilative writing experience. 


This is at the root of the whole matter. Educational psy- 


chology has not greatly served either the high school or the college 
as yet. When it does, we shall find the teachers of the two schools 
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inquiring more deliberately, searchingly, and sympathetically as 
to what the student himself means by the terms of speech he uses, 
and how he interprets other terms, not too abstruse to be found in 
the collegiate dictionary, and in the vocabularies of living and 
thoughtful writers and speakers to whom the modern world is at- 
tentive. Moreover the teacher will consider what mental stimulus 
the college life affords, particularly in those fields into which in- 
quiry shows that many students have not penetrated, for which 
failure they are to this point the poorer. He will further plan by 
what routes and with what companionship in the adventure, the 
younger students may approach the high places of vision. 

As for the college department of English, more freedom than 
now exists is not only desirable but necessary, that the instructor 
may, in the first college year of each class of candidates for the 
degree, find true points of contact for the guidance of the English 
studies. The test cited shows what some of these would be, for 
the group whose responses are here reported. More of such direct 
evidence should be sought, to replace the assumed and imaginary 
grounds and sentimental arguments for the traditional Freshman 
course. In order to create personal enthusiasm in students, more 
than the instructor’s own appreciation of the subject is necessary 

If, according to a student’s personal abilities and needs he 
should be assigned to one or another of a number of small groups 
which assembled regularly for reading and discussion, the empha- 
sis being placed upon securing contact with ideas and with mod- 
ern and enlivening expression of ideas, with feeling of which we 
do not lack poetic expression today, with the views and feelings 
of other men in other countries through the finest of their publica- 
tions, the time thus spent could scarcely yield less than the pres- 
ent procedure; and such a plan holds a promise of more genuine 
growth. 

At least three groups would be found in such a class, although 
the actual number of groups for class purposes might be deter- 
mined by reasons of congeniality of mind, and might be much 
greater. For purposes of planning the course, however, one dis- 
tinct basis of grouping must be held in mind, for it appears in 
every large class composing a college year. There would be the 
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very able, eager, and rapid readers, together with those few who 
delight in literary composition from the beginning, because of 
temperament and mental bent. There would also be students who 
have a more limited range of ideas, a more moderate reading abil 
ity, and habits of mediocre expression, They are, in part at least, 
the unawakened, the undeveloped. A third group of exceedingly 
limited ideas, and weak and unpleasing in expression, is present, 
and will require the most careful study in ways not necessary with 
the rest. There is a well-recognized possibility known to teachers 
today that pupils with poor scholarship records may be poor read- 
ers, whose habits in that respect hold them back from accomplish 
ing their own potential best. 

In the case of the last of these groups the facts should be as 
certained by the photographic and oral and silent reading tests, 
and correctional training in which the student would co-operate 
hould be given. The “poorest” groups should not, however, be 
confined to mechanical and “drill” procedures, nor altogether to 
remedial practice of any sort. The practice of admitting them to 
regular classwork of formal type, after they have received passing 
grades in the technique of composition, does not solve their prob- 
lem. As a rule they do not like to read. While reading habits are 
being adequately dealt with there should fall to their lot what 
they may well never have experienced, that is, voluntary reading 
of an enjoyable sort. If the instructor reads to the group at times, 
with informal discussion of what is read, appreciative or analyti- 
cal according to the nature of the content, foundation for inde- 
pendent reading may thus be laid. Reading high in value and also 
pleasurable to the readers should form part of the work with this 
group throughout. Reading current periodicals of merit may help 
the less-developed student, who shrinks from a lengthy “work” 
of any kind, to find his own real interests, and to enlarge his field 
of ideas. 

That teaching emphasis and plans for corrective work should 
be so largely devoted to English form and to various literary tech- 
niques fails to meet the actual condition of mental poverty; it de- 
feats its own end by deepening distaste already felt, and confirm- 


ing an impression of futility in English “work.” Soon, interest is 
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awakened only by “credits” or the loss of them. To quote again 
from Professor Morrison, “If we could sufficiently motivate the 
growing child and furnish him with a sufficient breadth and inten- 
sity of intellectual experience, it is altogether probable that he 
would eventually write correctly with no usage or language in- 
struction whatever,” and although the full realization of this ap- 
pears to be beyond our reach at present, still “strategy . . . . is, 
to keep as close as possible to the line of evolution of language 
with a maximum of intellectual contacts and motivation, and a 
minimum of usage training.” 

This would support the position that the proper treatment of 
inadequate expression is not exclusive drill on forms, but the sup- 
plying of something more and better to express. 

Let the college teacher frankly accept his own problem, which 
reaches him and will reach him with no rapid change of factors, 
with the coming of age of the secondary-school pupils of this and 
the next four or five years at least. Without anything of the self- 
excusing attitude, on whatever basis, he should approach it first 
with inquiry into the present and actual mental activities of the 
new group in the college. The inquiry should not be regarded as a 
search for errors, weaknesses, and failures, as measured against 
complete scholarly adult attainment, but instead as the discovery 
of aptitudes and shortages (to borrow the sociologist’s expressive 
term) and this for the positive purpose of attracting and gaining 
the student’s appreciative comprehension of the objectives of his 
class group from the first day of the term. This will require of 
the instructor a new and different view of the Freshman, and of 
his English. The consciousness of personality will be present not 
only when he shares the congenial labors of the literary élite, but 
as he assists inexpressive minds and colorless souls to find inspi- 
ration, vision, and a voice. 

A teacher who had realized the nature of his problem and had 
proceeded in this general direction would be aware that in accom- 
plishing such a year’s work he had assisted in strengthening the 
student in respect to all his responsible undertakings in the col- 
lege. This is one of those adventures in education that now from 
every side invite those of good courage. 
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PREPOSITIONAL VERBS 
C. ADDISON WILLIS 


For some time I have been considering that English “as she is 
understood” requires a new classification of a group of verbs whose 
meaning is altered and completed by a following preposition. Not 
only is the meaning of such verbs entirely changed by the preposi- 
tional suffix; but the voice of the verb is in many cases changed 
from intransitive to transitive. I am therefore submitting my 
fancy concerning these common words to whomever is interested, 
disclaiming any attempt at reform of ancient customs, but hoping 
to clarify a situation that must often puzzle thoughtful learners 
and users of our language. 

I will illustrate by a few examples. Consider the verb look. 
This verb is generally intransitive, and is transitive in such a 
phrase as “He looked daggers at his detractor.” When used with 
certain prepositional suffixes (using the word in a broader mean- 
ing) the intent and meaning of the verb is clearly transitive, as, 
“He looked at the clock,” which is equivalent to “He regarded the 
clock”; “Mary looked up the word in the thesaurus,” equivalent 
to “Mary sought and found the word”; “John looked to the elder 
man for advice,” equivalent to “John awaited advice from the 
elder man”; “I will look into this matter,” equivalent to “I will 
investigate this matter.” 

In all of the sentences here used illustratively, the “preposi- 
tional verbs,” look at, look up, look to, look into, are equivalent 
to transitive verbs. None of these verbs indicates the mere in- 
transitive, objectless act of looking, but each possesses a distinct 
and individual meaning complete in itself. The meanings of the 
verbs do not depend upon the objects that follow. These are com- 
pound verbs as evidently as uphold, outline, outlive, and overwork. 
Each of these verbs is followed by a direct object, “clock,” “word,” 
“man,” “matter.’”’ Moreover, most of the verbs used illustratively 
may be used, at least colloquially, as a substantive, as, “give it a 
look at,” “I have ten look ups in science for tomorrow,” “I gave 
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the matter a careful look over.”’ To complete the argument, notice 
that the phrase introduced by the preposition is in some cases 
without meaning, or lacks the intended meaning, if the verb look 
is regarded as an intransitive modified by a phrase denoting an ob- 
jective. ‘““Up the word” means nothing; “‘to the elder man” would 
mean in his direction; “into this matter” would have a metaphor- 
ical significance; while the complete “prepositional transitive 
verbs,” look at, look up, look to, look into, possess vigorous and 
definite meanings. 

Most of the verbs thus affected by detached prepositional suf- 
fixes are from saxon roots, and follow the modern German usage 
of coining new verbs (and derivatives) representing fine distinc- 
tions of meaning, by combinations of root verbs with prepositions. 
In the German the prepositions are attached or detached accord- 
ing to the conjugational part of the verb. 

I add a few other such verbs, most of which are intransitives 
when used alone, but are “prepositional transitives”’: 

look over=examine 

hold up=rob by banditry (uphold is a different word) 

hold to=believe 

talk to=address 

talk about =discuss 

hit at=attempt to strike 

sit on (col.) =blame 

come to=arrive at=reach 

see to=attend to=—fix, arrange 

go in=enter 

go out of =leave 

care for=support, regard with affection 

ask for=demand 

take in=deceive 

take up=consider 

take on (col.)=assume (as an opponent in a contest) 

take over=acquire (overtake is a different word) 

write up=describe 

set up=instal; arrange 

stand by=support 

give up=yield 
keep up=support 
carry on=continue 
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carry out=fulfil 

shoot up (as a Western town or barroom) 
work over=fix (overwork is a different word) 
tread down=destroy 

step on (col.) augment (as, “the gas”.) 

eat up=consume 


And doubtless many others. 

As noted above, some of these root verbs are transitive with- 
out the prepositional suffix, as hold, hit, see (transitive and in- 
transitive), take, write, and set. But in all the examples cited, the 
meaning of the compound is derived and particularized. 

It has also been suggested to the writer by the editor that all 
of the “prepositional transitives” listed above may be used in the 
passive voice, and that this is true whether the verbs used without 
the preposition are transitive or intransitive. This is illustrated by 
such sentences as: “The clock has been looked at by every person 
present”; “The word was correctly looked up by Mary”; “The 
elder man was looked to for advice by John”; “This matter has 
already been looked into.” 





ESCAPE 
: SALIBELLE ROYSTER 
When day has doffed her azure, cloud-fringed robe 
For one of crystal, star-bestudded blue, 
And solemn calm enfolds the slumbering globe, 
I bid the mystic night a fond adieu, 
And seek some quiet, peaceful indoor nook, 
Where I may leave my earth-cares all behind 
And where I may, in company with a book, 
Find sweet enjoyment and peace of mind. 
Oft Shakespeare sings me stories ever new, 
Or Homer pilots me through ancient Troy; 
Oft Wordsworth gently whispers wisdom true, 
Or Shelley’s skylark trills his hymn of joy 
Till I lose consciousness of place and time, 
And roam unhindered through the realms of rhyme. 
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A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL ANNUAL 

Why must the English teacher have every springtime made a night- 
mare by that Cerberus called the High School Annual, which devours the 
high records of the upper-class students, the efficiency of its faculty spon- 
sors, and the money of everyone except the publishers? There are sev- 
eral answers to this question, several excuses by which we feebly justify 
the immense labor that makes possible each year the traditional annual 
with its hundreds of photographs, its sentimental record of school-life 
outside the school, its pathetic efforts at literature and art, its costly ad- 
vertisements coerced from the town’s business houses, and its immodest 
self-advertisement of the school. But instead of repeating those excuses 
and alleged virtues of the Annual, instead of arguing against this extrav- 
agant and exaggerated custom imported from the colleges where it has a 
different raison d’étre, I wish to propose a substitute for the Annual—a 
change that can be tried during the next academic year. 

It is quite the correct thing nowadays to discuss social service and 
our debt to the community, and to bewail the irresponsibility of our mod- 
ern youth. Why not apply these ideas? Let the youthful aspirants to 
book-making perform a real service to their own community. Let them 
make a social survey of their own town, or section of their city, or their 
township if their village is extremely small. Excellent results can be ob- 
tained by youthful investigators without the help of experts. Since few 
English teachers have had special instruction in modern sociology, I can 
suggest better what is meant by reference to a recently published work’ 
of this kind made by amateurs—even untrained adults. 

The most densely populated section of London is Walworth, which 
is the very center of this famous city so often discussed but so superficial- 
ly known by American teachers of English. Walworth has an adult 
school at Browning Hall, the 136 year old chapel where Robert Brown- 
ing was baptised and worshiped as a boy. This class decided to make a 
social survey of its home—or rather its section of the borough of South- 
wark, for we are loath to call a home a place where 66,594 human beings 
exist on 312 acres—or 249 persons to the acre in its St. John’s ward— 
and this area not in a city surrounded by country but in the center of 

* Book of Walworth, $.50. Reverend J. W. Graves, Browning Hall, Browning 
Street, Walworth, London, S.E. 17, England. 
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that hugest of cities, London. But I do not intend to describe this “most 
solid block of social depression in the whole world”. I want merely to 
show what such citizens without education or precedent did for their own 
community. They made out of their individual papers, reports, discus- 
sions, and practical researches a readable, stimulating and even scholarly 
book, illustrated and published by themselves. 

They began with a short but accurate history of their section from 
Roman days to the present; then they discussed the census and the gov- 
ernment. Child life, and educational facilities preface a highly con- 
structive program proposed for “Open Spaces” and here we learn of Lon- 
don’s parks. Then follow discussions of industries and occupations, the 
housing problem, the Sunday life, morals, crime, drink, betting, churches 
and religious agencies, philanthropy, amusements and recreations, home 
life. There is even an appendix on Walworth in literature, religions of 
the past, and street names. Indeed this Book of Walworth is not merely 
a literary venture; it has already awakened some of those people who 
are able to help Walworth, and it has helped Walworth to help itself. 

Such an undertaking would be much easier in one of our American 
communities. In a place where there is an active Chamber of Commerce, 
many facts would be ready to turn over to the high-school investigators, 
whose only work would be the testing and toning down of the extrava- 
gant claims made by their elders. For instance, our school “Book of the 
City” should not say that a certain typical plain old state-house “is con- 
sidered one of the greatest pieces of architecture to be found anywhere.” 
The first care of our school editors must be to prevent their book from 
becoming merely another example of blind self-admiration, the besetting 
sin of our nation. Let us limit our self-congratulation to our admirable 
features, such as our public school system, our public libraries, our mate- 
rial comforts, the ease with which our citizens can attain higher educa- 
tion, health, riches, and all advancements. Let us not allow our youthful 
editors to praise vices mistaken for virtues, like the English who boast 
of their fox-hunting squires or their “muddling-through” temporizing 
with the doles and the strikes. In short, let us not allow our youthful ed- 
itors to follow my own example of playing safe by noting only the virtues 
of ourselves and the vices of our neighbors! 

One good chapter of our survey could be on publications—the news- 
papers, their policies and influence, the magazines if any, the books or 
pamphlets written by individuals in the community. Then the consump- 
tion of printed material—what the different classes and ages in the com- 
munity read and buy—is an illuminating investigation for young readers. 
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A research that will do much to broaden the naturally circumscribed 
sympathies of adolescent youths is a study of the character of their citi- 
zens, their nationalities, their foreign-born, and the relation between 
good citizenship and race, education, environment, church membership, 
and other matters on which statistics are available. Political parties and 
their organization, the proportion of eligible citizens who vote and hold 
office, the actual enforcement of the laws, special ordinances in that com- 
munity—so many are the worth-while subjects of investigation that the 
difficulty will be the limitation of chapters in this book. 

What numberless subjects for English themes, for oral-English talks, 
for debates, for “‘stories” in the journalism classes; for diagrams, maps, 
designs, and photographs in the art sections, are suggested by such a 
project! What perfect opportunities for team-work in the investigating 
committees, for actual training in editing the various reports on related 
topics, for stimulating the individual’s initiative in first-hand research 
into problems sure to be recognized as valuable by their elders! What un- 
rivaled opportunities for the faculty editor and sponsors to broaden their 
own knowledge and interests, to inculcate sound ethics in a gracefully 
unobtrusive manner, to guide the formation of a true taste and just self- 
apprisal, to swell or to reduce—whichever is desirable—to life-size the 
attainments of the elders and the ambitions of the youthful citizens in 
the community! Surely this making of ideal citizens is one of the great- 
est aims of our education, as all teachers hear every time they read a 
journal or attend a convention. Then why not utilize to this highest end 
the spring frenzy for book-making in our secondary schools; why not 
replace our useless, tedious, out-worn annual with a really valuable con- 
tribution to the spring book-list—a survey of our own community? 


Hotiins COoLLEcE GERALDINE P. DILLa 


Ho.iins, VIRGINIA 





LISTENING 


“Listening” is essential to successful interviews, and to make possi- 
ble conversation that is really conversation and not monologue, and yet 
the statistics of the returned questionnaires of the Clapp Report’ gave 
“listening” last place in “the common uses of English for communica- 
tion.” 

I stressed the importance of “listening” to technical students at the 
University of Dayton, and I endeavored to teach them “how to listen.” 


*The Place of English in American Life. The English Journal: 6705 Yale 
Avenue, Chicago. Single copies free on request. 
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I lectured to them on various topics, and insisted on the students’ put- 
ting into practice the technique taught them on “how to listen,” and I 
checked their listening powers in the reports of the lectures required of 
them. 

After getting away from the topic of “listening,” for several months, 
I called the attention of a class to a comparatively recent book entitled 
How to Study in College, by Leal A. Headley. I read to them the titles 
of the following chapters from the table of contents: How to Concen- 
trate; How to Understand; How to Learn; How to Remember; How to 
Judge; How to Reason; How to Read; How to Make Notes, and I put 
this question to the class: “I intend to write to the author and tell him 
that he omitted a most important chapter. What shall I tell him he 
omitted?” A dozen hands went up, and the students voiced in unison, 
“How to Listen.” They had not forgotten the importance of “listening.” 

John Mantle Clapp, in Talking Business, one of the volumes of Lan- 
guage for Men of Affairs, recognizes the “listener” in several chapters. 
Professor Clapp tells us in Chapter I to “Concentrate on the Listener”; 
in Chapter II he says that “The Listener is the Consignee”; in Chapter 
III he refers to “The Listener’s response”, and in Chapter X he speaks 
of “Your Listener’s Terminal Facilities.” 

In Chapter II, under the sub-heading, “When You Talk or Listen— 
Pay Attention,” he gives us the following short paragraphs: 

First of all, therefore, learn to be alert. When you listen, pay attention to 
the person you are with. Don’t look away, don’t play with your hands, nor 
with the articles on the table, don’t draw pictures meanwhile. We all think 
“We can listen just as well”—and perhaps we can. But we seem to the other 
person to be inattentive, and he does not want to talk to us. 

Look at your companion. Don’t stare at him, of course, but follow closely 
the expression of his face. Furthermore, indicate by your own expression your 
agreement, doubt, or disagreement as his talk proceeds. You are almost cer- 
tain to hold his attention, whoever he is, if you make your own face expressive 
while you are listening. 


That is all that I could find in the whole volume, on “How to Lis- 
ten.” The listener is recognized by Professor Clapp as a factor in busi- 
ness conversation or interview, but there is very little in those paragraphs 
that teach the “technique of listening.” 

Has any author tried to outline the technique of listening? I would 
be glad to hear from the readers of The English Journal of a text, or part 
of a text devoted to this important topic. 

In teaching the technique of listening I have found it most practical 
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to borrow the technique of “how to concentrate, how to understand, how 
to remember, how to judge, and how to make notes,” from Leal A. Head- 
ley’s text, How to Study in College, and to focus the technique so that it 
would function in learning “how to listen,” for the “listener” (like the 
note-taker) “must weigh the truth of each statement against his own ex- 
perience and knowledge. His mind must run ahead of the ear, finishing 
a sentence before it is heard, and anticipating a conclusion not yet 
reached. As a presentation progresses, he must grasp the relation of part 
to part so that its large outlines stand before him in conspicuous relief. 
Each new idea, each turn of thought, each supporting argument, repeti- 
tion, allusion, illustration, exception, and digression must be examined. 
If accepted it must be assigned to its proper place.” 

We no longer tell students to “Study”; we teach them “How to 
Study.” It is not sufficient to have discovered that “listening’’ plays such 
an important role in the functioning of English in business and social 
life; it is imperative to teach the “technique of listening” in our high 
schools—and colleges. 

FRANCIS J. O’REILLY 


UNIVERSITY OF DAYTON 
Dayton, OHIO 





DRAMATIC WORK IN A SMALL HIGH SCHOOL 


Since custom demands a three act play and an operetta given in al- 
ternate years by the upper classes, we have seized upon other occasions 
as opportunities for giving programs of one act plays. For several rea- 
sons, I have found these satisfactory—more pupils can be used with less 
strain on the coach; a program of one act plays can be prepared more 
quickly since all plays, theoretically, at least, progress together, while a 
three act play must progress one act at a time; variety in the plays gives 
more opportunity to suit the taste of the audience. The most satisfactory 
way in which we have used the program of three one act plays has been 
in our interclass play contest. For many years a prize speaking contest 
has been held, open to members of the three upper classes. Interest has 
gradually faded away until last year it disappeared utterly. Taking ad- 
vantage of interest in dramatic work, we proposed instead a play contest, 
open to the three upper classes. As a result, we presented what we con- 
sider our best program. 

The method of conducting this contest may be of interest. The 
coach selected three plays, unlike in subject matter, form and interest, 
but of approximately equal difficulty. The three class presidents drew 
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lots for these and then a time was set when members from each class were 
allowed to try out for parts. The representatives of each came together, 
the play was explained to them, the different characters described and 
then they tried out for one or more parts as they were interested. As 
soon as the parts were assigned, a student coach and property manager 
was chosen from each class and these began work with the first rehearsal. 
In this way it was often possible to have two rehearsals at a time—one in 
charge of the faculty coach, the other conducted by the student coach. 
The plays presented were “My Lady’s Lace” by Knoblock, “Two Crooks 
and a Lady” by Pillot, and ‘““The Trysting Place” by Tarkington. Prob- 
lems of staging, costuming, and properties, were left to the students who 
were always at liberty to ask the advice of the coach. The resulting pro- 
duction was by far the most finished and artistic that we have given. 

In all our work we have had the cooperation of the home economics 
and manual training departments. The scenery which has resulted may 
be suggestive for other small schools. Our stage, which has two small 
dressing rooms, is rather shallow. The walls are pale gray, but a radiator 
at the back of the stage often interferes with effects which we might 
otherwise obtain. The doors leading on to the stage are at the front and 
hidden by the curtains so exits and entrances were often awkward until 
the manual training department came to our rescue. Sheets of wall 
board, painted a deep cream color, framed by thin strips of wood and set 
upright in grooved strips, formed a paneled background. A grooved strip 
along the top, into which the panels slide, holds them in place. One panel 
at the back is held in place only by wooden buttons and here quick sub- 
stitutions can be made, a French window, a screen door, a lattice window, 
in fact, anything demanded by the action of the play. Doors are placed 
in the panels at either side. Unbleached cotton, dyed to match our cur- 
tains, made a drop which added width and depth to the appearance of the 
stage. Such scenery can be easily repainted and made over to suit our 
needs. Wall board also provided a fire-place, a grandfather’s clock, and 
when sketched in chalk furnished the scenery outside our screen door. 
The entire cost of our stage furnishings was less than seventy-five dol- 
lars. 

As to the other part of our dramatic work, that under student direc- 
tion, we feel that this is a particularly satisfactory phase of extra-class- 
room activities. 

Our Woman’s Club, which has taken great interest in our High 
School and its activities, has offered two cash prizes to the two classes 
putting on the best series of three assembly programs during the year. 
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No member of the faculty has any part in the preparation of these pro- 
grams except to approve the plans. A committee from each class decides 
upon the programs, assigns the work, conducts the rehearsals and takes 
charge of the presentation. Since the series is judged on variety, original- 
ity, and presentation there is usually one dramatic program, one musical 
program, and one which may combine the two or be in a class by itself. 
In the dramatic programs, the pupils have shown unusual ability in as- 
signing the parts and in coaching the plays. It is a matter of pride to 
have no prompting necessary. 

Such work develops initiative and responsibility among the pupils, 
lays the foundation for a more critical appreciation of the productions of 
others, gives opportunity for drill in manners, enunciation, pronunciation, 
and similar habits, teaches cooperation, and makes for better citizenship 
because it trains boys and girls to live and work together harmoniously. 


Jessie A. SOUTHARD 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


FROM SCIENCE TO ENGLISH 

Last year I succeeded through a simple scheme of using my pupils’ 
interest in science in fulfilling at least one of the aims in teaching Eng- 
lish—‘‘to develop and foster in our pupils a sincere and personal respect 
for our mother tongue.” That September I had a class of twenty eighth- 
grade boys who, according to their records, knew next to nothing of Eng- 
lish. All but two had repeated two or more grades; many had failed 
every term in English. (In our school pupils may be promoted if they 
fail in not more than one subject.) They were the survivors of a “gang” 
of those boys who stand in halls and principals’ offices during most of the 
school day, the black sheep of the school. Although they had been sub- 
jected to English for a long time—most of them were big boys, fifteen or 
sixteen years old—they couldn’t write or speak even a few sentences cor- 
rectly. They “didn’t like” to read anything, except the New York Amer- 
ican and the Daily Mirror. One thing, however, they did do well,—their 
science work, which was taught by a remarkable woman, skillful and 
sympathetic. 

Soon after school opened the science class visited the Natural His- 
tory Museum and “wrote up” their trip for a science lesson. I offered 
to help them with the papers, one of which was interesting enough to be 
published in the school paper. As I read the various accounts of the trip 
I noticed that everyone had been vastly intrigued by the “dinisores” and 
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“brontisores.” The next day I asked how many had seen “The Lost 
World” in the movies. After we had talked about the various creatures of 
the Reptile Age I told them I had the book from which the movie was 
taken. One boy read the book—and liked it; a waiting line was formed 
—and I think everyone read the story. Next I introduced them to Lang- 
ford’s First American Animals. They seemed to like that as well as The 
Lost World, though no one, during the whole year, won them as com- 
pletely as Conan Doyle. Of course they read Sherlock Holmes and The 
Hound of the Baskervilles, and animal and adventure stories of all kinds. 
They liked Zane Grey’s stories, especially The Vanishing American, and 
Jack London’s and A. P. Terhune’s animal stories. By and by “The Sea 
3east” came to town, and some one read Moby Dick. They used these 
readings as material for oral reports once a month or for very simply 
written reports consisting of a typical paragraph from the book and an 
opinion of it. As they began to cast around for new literary fields to con- 
quer the book list on the bulletin board became an object of attention. 
They read Treasure Island, and Ivanhoe—and kept on reading. 

The first semester we made no formal study of literature. We were 
struggling with the “sentence error” and making valiant, if futile, efforts 
to “blast the common errors out of our minds.” In February, in the 
midst of the two great blizzards, I made a cautious start with “Snow- 
bound.” We read it together, silently, in class one day. The next day 
each boy read aloud the part he liked best—and then wrote a paragraph 
about it. Some of the paragraphs were charming; almost all were clearly 
and correctly written. We went on to Dickens’ Christmas Carol—and to 
an animated discussion of the “ghosts,” as the class decided to call the 
four “Spirits.” “The Highwayman” called out a debate as to the degrees 
of courage displayed by Bess and her lover. “Coaly-Bay,” the fourth re- 
quired reading, they liked as they did all animal stories. 

At the end of a year only a minority of the class were able to correct 
their errors. Only in short and simple paragraphs could they write fairly 
correctly and pleasingly. Yet I could see that we had advanced; and to 
some of the class, I am sure, it was apparent that English was useful to 
them; and, as I noted in beginning, they all developed a liking and re- 
spect for their mother tongue. 

M. GupE 


ENncLEwoop, New JERSEY 
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DIRECT AND INDIRECT OBJECTS 


In my capacity of teacher of French and Spanish I am often called 
on to teach English grammar to my students before I am able to impart 
any of the foreign tongue to them. It is, of course, perfectly absurd to 
attempt to teach a foreign grammatical construction if the student does 
not already understand the construction in English grammar. 

One of my most difficult tasks is to get the student to distinguish 
between the direct and indirect objects. Perhaps five out of ten students 
can readily make the distinction, but the matter is, so to speak, all Greek 
to the remainder. I may be accused of underestimating my students’ 
ability or having unusually poor classes, but I have never had a higher 
percentage than the figures I quote in my classes. 

I tried for several years to teach the distinction by the explanations 
found in ordinary grammar texts, but I did not achieve the results 
I wished. One day I hit upon this distinction, which has never failed to 
make the point clear even to the slowest-thinking student: The direct 
object receives the action of the verb; the indirect receives the direct 
object. 

For example: The boy sent the girl the candy. What was sent? The 
candy. Who received it? The girl. Mary sent John a letter. What was 
sent? The letter. Who received it? John. Countless other similar exam- 
ples will immediately suggest themselves. 

I have never had this distinction fail in the type of sentences met 
with in language work, and I am sure that the rule would work equally 
well in English grammar work. A few illustrative sentences usually drive 
the point home. I have never had a student, after having practised with 
a few sentences to which this rule applies, fail to make the necessary dis- 
tinction, so important in French and Spanish where the direct and indi- 
rect object forms have different spelling and follow fixed rules for their 
position in the sentence. 

I have no doubt that sentences that might strain or perhaps violate 
this rule could be found, but in three years I have not found, nor have 
my students found any sentence containing direct and indirect objects to 
which it was not applicable. I told several English teachers of my success 
in using it, and after a trial they assured me that it made their task 
easier and helped them make this grammatical distinction, often so per- 
plexing to the student mind, clear and understandable even to their dull- 


est students. W. Marron MILLER 


Junior COLLEGE 
Fiat River, Missourz 
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BRUTUS, NEAR SARDIS 
(Julius Caesar, Act IV) 


In what vain hope, oh Brutus, do you keep 
This midnight vigil in your lonely tent? 
What poignant memories have marred your sleep, 
Knowing, too well, the tragic ways she went? 
No more, no more will that fair Portia come 
To steal a quiet moment by your side, 
And share your griefs; her gentle voice is dumb; 
Your patient Portia, she of Cato’s pride. 


But One shall enter to you in her stead, 

Shall come between you and the pregnant dark 
To filch the slumber from your restless bed 

And haunt your fevered dreams,—till you embark 
On what rough sea, for what grim port to try! 
Ah yes, you'll meet again . . . . at Philippi. 


W. H. McCreary 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 








EDITORIAL 


Miss Fellows had told us of the unexpected effect of a simple 
act of honesty. A florist with whom her brother was dealing for 
the first time gave him a dollar too much in change. 
Mr. Fellows, being a decent chap, called attention 
to the error and handed back the dollar. The florist 
was so much impressed that now, several years afterward, he still 
speaks of the incident and quite evidently gives Mr. Fellows spe- 
cial prices. A young salesman, who, having had both retail-store 
and house-to-house experience, now “calls on the trade” for a 
furniture house, and who is one of the boys in the corner drug 
store gossip, on the links, and at the race track, remarked, ““This 
notion that everybody is a crook is all wrong. There are more 
people that will give you back overchange than there are that 
won't.” 

The florist, and apparently Miss Fellows, felt that honesty is 
the exception rather than the rule. If we may judge by most con- 
versations, their attitude is the general one. The common assump- 
tion is that few are truly virtuous, and that in the very best of us 
the admixture of selfishness and weakness is very large. To trace 
the causes of this popular psychosis—for surely it is an illusion, 
an abnormal “mind set”—were a long task. Reaction from the 
World War altruism and enthusiasm for humanity seems to have 
been one of them. Probably the psychological doctrines of the 
subconscious, and of complexes, and the tenets of behaviorism also 
played a part. The net result is that we are viewing humanity, 
which is probably no worse and perhaps little better in proportion 
to its lights than it has been for centuries, through blue glasses. 
These colored lenses make quite conspicuous the “so much bad in 
the best of us,” but they make gray and inconspicuous the “so 
much good in the worst.” 

Our literature is just what one should expect of such an age. 
Our “best” authors and our eminent critics are all thoroughly “dis- 
illusioned.” “Sentimental” is the brand placed upon any novel 
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which exalts courage, purity, or generosity. “Pollyanna stuff” is 
the very nadir of literature; “facing the facts,” especially the un- 
pleasant and abnormal ones, is the writer’s duty. 

Aren’t this attitude of society and this spirit in literature both 
unfortunate and temporary? Need we be so afraid of “wish ful- 
fillment” literature? If kept within just limits and not substituted 
for honest thinking and sincere effort in the actual business of life, 
it may have a real function. The great literary monuments— 
those which have stood the test of time, which even our most ar- 
dent devotees of naturalism admit to the canon—present some 
noble characters, voice some high aspirations. Human nature, 
especially youth, demands the positive rather than the merely neg- 
ative. Some warning against pitfalls or contagion there needs to 
be, but modern psychology shows the value of positive suggestion 
also. Contemporary fiction, at least, is off center, and needs to 
have the balance restored. 

At a dinner in honor of the late Herbert Quick, the late Stuart 
P. Sherman declared that whereas the raucous Mid-western writers 
saw only the unfortunate elements in the life about them and were 
filled with anger and disgust, Mr. Quick saw not only these things 
but also the beauty and the nobility and loved them, so that he 
was able to make a true, yet attractive picture of the whole. Speed 
the day when this ideal shall dominate both creators and critics! 
Till that day comes, let the purveyor of literature to the young 
recommend to them the truly disillusioned, the really unsentimen- 
tal writers who see all of life in its true colors. 

W. W. H. 





Thousands of us are saddened by the death of James W. Sear- 
son. One of the busiest men in the profession, he always had time 
to be more than polite—kindly. He always gave 
generously of his time to the work of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. Elected to the presidency of the 
Council, he filled that office ably and loyally. His sudden removal 
in middle age raises anew the problem of evil in the world. 

W. W. H. 


James W. Searson 
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SEATTLE 1927 


The platform meeting of the National Council of Teachers of English 
in Seattle, July 5-6, was surprisingly successful. Mr. Arthur Rarig, of 
Seattle, president of the Puget Sound Council, had wisely secured a much 
larger room than the National Council officers thought would be neces- 
sary. The attendance was approximately double the expected 200. A par- 
tial registration of those present the first day showed that perhaps a 
third were Washingtonians, that every state in the Inland Empire was 
represented, that thirty states besides the District of Columbia, Canada, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and the Philippines were participating. 

The meeting brought the National Council much closer to the people 
of the Far West and especially of the Northwest. The result is that they 
are even more eager than before to have an annual meeting within their 
reach. The Thanksgiving recess is too short to permit them to go east, 
even as far as Chicago, even if the traveling expense were not prohibi- 
tive. The truly national character of the audience on this occasion led one 
Californian to suggest that at the next time the N. E. A. goes West, if the 
railroad rates are as low as this year, the Annual Meeting be changed 
from Thanksgiving to July. 

Everyone was charmed with Seattle hospitality. Committees met all 
N. E. A. visitors at the stations and docks and presented them with cor- 
sage bouquets—and repeated each day of the meeting. The whole city 
was a flower garden with roses predominating. The kindliness of the 
climate seems to have influenced the disposition of the people, who came 
promptly and unasked to the assistance of any one who seemed to need 
guidance. 

Miss Sophia C. Camenisch, vice-president of the National Council 
conducted the sessions with dignity and despatch. She read letters and 
telegrams from a number of Council leaders kept away by extreme dis- 
tance or summer teaching engagements. 

The first speaker at the Tuesday session was Miss Bridget T. T. 
Hayes, of Correct English Service, Minneapolis, whose topic was ““Teach- 
ing Correctness.” Miss Hayes presented her “key method” in which the 
learner is taught to choose an inflectional form by repeating its govern- 
ing or key word with it—for example in the sentence, The shout roused 
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the firemen, the sherriff and (I, me) the key is roused. The pupil trying 
to choose between J and me says roused me. This is a shorter and less 
abstract way of saying that me is the object of roused and therefore the 
accusative form is needed. Then the pupils take “setting up exercises,” 
repeating roused me until it begins to sound right. Similar treatment is 
applied to other constructions. Miss Hayes distributed a printed lesson 
sheet and gave the audience an experience of learning by this method. 
She declared that in practice she had got good results with the procedure 
but carefully avoided claiming that it is a panacea or a means of avoid- 
ing all effort. She seemed to convince the audience that it would be a 
helpful attack upon grammar. 

Mr. O. B. Sperlin, of the Moran School, Moran School, Washington, 
teaching during the summer in the University of Washington, presented 
a very cogent discussion of “Making Literature Live.” Under the guise 
of debate between those who would say “Making Literature Live” and 
those who would read it “Making Literature Live” he condemned the 
teaching which is really vaudeville, a substitute for the study of the lit- 
erature itself by the pupil himself, the over-active and clever teacher 
entertaining the class; and also the procedure of the literature enthusiast 
who, looking upon literature chiefly as an art, chooses selections too ma- 
ture for the pupils, chooses editions overburdened with introductions, 
critical notes, and information, and finally completes the murder of the 
literature by too much analysis. Literature teaching should “quicken the 
spirit and kindle the imagination,” should “broaden, deepen, and enrich 
the imaginative and emotional life of the student” and should result in 
“a life-long delight in good books.” These results are possible only when 
the reader realizes (relives in imagination) that which is in the litera- 
ture. The teacher should be a guide, one who knows literature widely and 
sympathetically and is at the same time able to judge the interests and ca- 
pacities of his pupils. He must lead rather than drive and allow freedom, 
especially of response. He must provide variety, but always have a large 
plan in mind. He should perceive the chief value of each selection—ac- 
tion, character development, social problem, emotion—and lead his pu- 
pils into appropriate response to it. 

Mr. W. Wilbur Hatfield, of Chicago Normal College, secretary of 
the National Council was the last speaker at the Tuesday session. His 
topic was “Training in Communication.” He excluded from considera- 
tion creative writing, which has literary objectives—either the apprecia- 
tion of literature or the keener perception of life which it is one of the 
offices of literature to give. Communication includes choosing subject 
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matter for the purpose of the moment, organization, sentence structure, 
diction, and the actual speaking or writing. Throughout the process the 
effect the speaker or writer desires to produce in some actual audience 
must be the guiding influence. Social adjustment to the audience and 
such subordinate matters as directness in delivery, which have so often 
been considered as outside the field of “composition” are vital parts of 
what the pupil is trying to learn—the art of communication. For a list of 
types of communication required of most educated people and therefore 
desirable as classroom activities see the report on “The Place of English 
in American Life” published free by the National Council." 

The Wednesday audience was somewhat smaller than that of Tues- 
day but the 250 present enjoyed a treat. Miss Alice C. Cooper, of Uni- 
versity High School, Oakland, California, past president of her local as- 
sociation, presented a wealth of practical advice with interesting illustra- 
tions from her own teaching. 

School literature and the whole field of school English has broadened 
greatly in the last ten years. Moreover the teacher now helps to make 
the courses and even to write the texts. All this is good, but it produces 
added responsibility which can be met only by choosing very definite, at- 
tainable objectives and using effective methods. 

Young people should study literature itself and not about literature. 
The chronological order and the history of literature are to be avoided. 
Instead of the biographies of dead authors give pupils the biographies of 
living leaders in many fields. One handicapped and indifferent boy was 
awakened by reading Pupin’s From Immigrant to Inventor. 

Long written reviews of books may well be replaced by 3x5 cards, on 
which the title and data of the book are recorded in A. L. A. style and 
brief characterizations of the books sufficiently definite for the guidance 
of other pupils in the choice of books are added. Pupils like this vigor- 
ous writing. Sometimes pupils may make wrappers for books and write 
“blurbs” for them as the publishers do. Further than this only a question 
or two striking directly at the heart of the book—e.g., What is the best 
scene in the book? What character grows most? Creative work, which if 
encouraged grows spontaneously out of literature, is better than discus- 
sion of technic, even for appreciation of the art. This is frequently a con- 
tinuation of the story or the addition of a stanza written from the read- 
er’s place in time and life. 

Some specific suggestions: 

1. Teach literature for content and appreciation, not for technic, with 
idea of developing book friends rather than critics. 


* National Council of Teachers of English, 6705 Yale Avenue, Chicago. 
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2. Create real situations. Make the work live. 

3. Cut wisely in long words, telling or reading the main.points of the 
omitted sections. 

4. Use the constructive assignment—e.g., Find three new characteristics 
of the hero—rather than so many chapters or pages. 

5. Have a brief summary at the close of each recitation, and cut down the 
review at beginning of the next. 

6. Use dramatization freely, letting students plan and manage. 
7. Have frequent class or group management of the work. 


/ 


a 


8. Use the intelligence tests to determine the quantity of work a class can 
do, but not what literature it is to read. Tests do not show the change a book 
can make in one’s outlook on life. 

Composition work, too, should be motivated. Each class may be 
self-divided into groups according to their special needs. Then all will 
know that everyone is working against some fault and will not be em- 
barrassed in their own work. Criticism then will be kindly but penetrat- 
ing. 

Education is individual, personal, from within. It should produce not 
only information but a spirit of wonder and a zest for life. 

In accordance with recent custom in the National Council the pro- 
gram closed with a lecture reading by a successful author. Mrs. Edith 
Shephard, of Seattle and Suquamish, Washington, author of Paul Bun- 
yan, talked most entertainingly of her hero and of the origin of the tales 
about him. These magnificently exaggerated incidents were many of 
them in the early days—the forties—told of other persons. Some of the 
early stories were folk tales like the later Bunyan material and some were 
conscious literary creations. She added many details she had not included 
in her book—e.g., the echo of the dinner horn which was so strong that 
all the men rode in to camp on it—and commented very shrewdly upon 
the realism which makes the stories salty and human rather than mere 
tall tales. She concluded by reading the story of Paul’s cornstalk from 
her own collection. 

So ended happily a good meeting. 





NEW YORK ASSOCIATION MEETING 


Dr. Hu Shih, professor of philosophy at the National University of 
Peking, and recognized leader of the Chinese Renaissance, addressed the 
New York City Association not long ago on Chinese literature. He 
brought greetings from the teachers of English in Northern China and 
told us about his efforts to make the spoken language of China the me- 
dium for Chinese literature. He said that China before her Renaissance 
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was like Europe before hers and that a gradual evolution or levelling 
process has taken place in the literature and in the social life of his coun- 
try. There was in China the accumulation of two thousand years of 
literary expression in the language of the people and intelligible to the 
people. At the same time, the boys and girls had to translate into the 
spoken tongue every text that they studied, as these texts were written 
in a tongue foreign to them, the classical Chinese. There was a wealth of 
literature written in the spoken tongue, however, since genius could not 
wait twenty years to learn a classic tongue in which to write a love poem. 

The novel rose in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. As the best 
of these were written anonymously, Dr. Hu had great difficulty in deter- 
mining from old journals who the authors were. Everyone read these 
novels and everyone was loath to admit it. People were learning to read 
and write through the medium of these novels, popular among which was 
The Three Kingdoms. Dr. Hu considered the time ripe for making this 
language of the people conscious and articulate. He was supported by 
friends till there was a body of literary material written in an effort to 
find whether the native dialect were capable of interpreting literary forms 
and producing masterpieces for the future. His first book, called A Book 
of Experiments, disarmed opposition. The new language had commercial 
value. The reading public was increased thirty times. The government 
adopted this language as the medium of school texts. 

Dr. Hu said that this gradual growth illustrates the method that 
must be used in solving all of China’s problems in the light of Chinese 
history and Chinese needs. This linguistic change shows not a slavish 
clinging to the past, but a growth in national ideals with which is evolv- 
ing a concomitant change in every phase of Chinese life, especially social 
and political. 

Dr. Hu has a ready and wide command of excellent English, and a 
pleasing manner with the Chinese gift of saying profound things with a 
blending of saving humor. 

The next speaker was Mr. Royal J. Davis, of the New York Post, 
who spoke of the “Problem of Improving Public Taste.”’ Mr. Davis said 
that one difficulty in the way of improving taste in the reading public is 
the fact that there is a type of college professor of English known to 
court a bond of brotherhood by making it known that he is familiar with 
and uses the latest slang. Mr. Davis emphasized the fact that since we 
cannot improve taste without exemplifying the tenets of taste, it is the 
first duty of the teacher of English to use pure, correct English in order 
that the pupils under our care may catch the spirit as well as the letter 
of the law of correct use. Mr. Davis said that one way to make the stand- 
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ard known is to have the proper atmosphere in the classroom as pictures 
are chosen with the idea of cherishing in people high ideals of conduct or 
beauty. We must use the indirect method of example and atmosphere as 
the direct or fact method is not sufficient nor permanent. Another method 
of correcting low standards of taste is ridicule, wisely used. This is an 
excellent weapon against the tawdry, Mr. Davis said. Here, again the 
teacher’s personality is the important factor as he or she must be careful 
how and when to use ridicule. In combatting the lure of cheap papers, re- 
member that taste begins at home, Mr. Davis warned, as we must find 
the best and encourage our pupils to find it. We must teach them that 
the best is juicy, too. 
Emity Hanson OBEAR, 
Secretary 





THE PERIODICALS 


The Novel as Work of Art. By Conrad Aiken. The Dial, July, 1927. 
The writing of Mrs. Woolf is anomalous—in some respects she is as 
“modern,” as radical, as James Joyce or Jules Romains—yet /Jacob’s 
Room, Mrs. Dalloway, and the recent To the Lighthouse have in them 
the aroma of the old fashioned gentility of Jane Austen. In the success- 
ful blending of these diverse qualities she has rounded the circle. Pre- 
ferring a more sophisticated and conscious technique to that of Chekhov 
and Katherine Mansfield which presents life “immediately,’’ she develops 
her picture so perfectly that the technical brilliance melts away and we 
see the world in poetic and extraordinary loveliness. 

The Reading of Poetry in the Classroom. By Marion Midgley. The 
English Leaflet, June, 1927. Teachers of English must overcome the dif- 
ficulties of “mental” voice as well as the “teachery voice” if they are to 
inspire their pupils with a love of poetry. Although there are many ele- 
ments of technique, the problem is essentially that suggested by S. H. 
Clark when he says that “imagination and soul make a voice.”’ We must 
listen to the voices of others and to oral speech as we listen to music; we 
must listen to ourselves and note our defects—note also the merits of 
others and attempt to make them our own. Fine reading of poetry comes 
from reliving it in the imagination. 

On Enlarging Our Stock of Expressions. By Helen Rand. Chicago 
Schools Journal, June, 1927. We do not think in separate words but in 
phrases and so the building of a larger and finer and more accurate vo- 
cabulary has never been commonly accomplished by the very fine acad- 
emic plan of increasing knowledge of words by adding to our sum at the 
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rate of two a week. There is no fault found with the idea of keeping 
words in a notebook for study and use—if anyone does it. The only 
wrong thing is the kind of words people put into the books. Watching 
words in combinations rather than separately and practicing with them 
frequently, we enrich our vocabularies and our minds. 

The Chinook Jargon. By Edward Harper Thomas. American Speech, 
June, 1927. Chinook Jargon was once the spoken language of a hundred 
thousand people who lived in Oregon, Washington, British Columbia, 
Montana, and parts of Alaska and Idaho. It was the language of whites, 
Indians, and mixed breeds, and was used by Lewis and Clark in their work 
among the tribes and by Governor Stevens, the first governor of Wash- 
ington Territory, in negotiating treaties with the Indians. Today it is 
largely a memory, preserved in a few phrases in the work of Stewart Ed- 
ward White, Jack London, Roy Norton, the journals of early mission- 
aries, and many manuscripts in the old libraries of the Northwest, includ- 
ing some fifty editions of various “dictionaries.” Common Chinook 
words are tillicum, cheechaco, tyee, skookum, and cultus. 

The Elementary English Review, June, 1927. A second spelling 
number, which includes Ernest Horn’s “Uses of Ten Thousand Com- 
monest Words in Writing,” Ruth Moscrip’s “Meeting Individual Differ- 
ences in Spelling Ability,” Margaret M. Alltucker’s “Research Improv- 
ing the Teaching of Spelling,” Bertha E. Roberts’ “Résumé of Investiga- 
tions Contributing to the Content of Spelling and Its Grading.” 

Thirteen Items of Personal Equipment for the Teacher of English. 
By Roy Ivan Johnson. The Elementary English Review, May, 1927. A 
tentative list of requirements, strongly humanistic, for English teachers: 
Mastery of the fundamental points of correct usage, sympathetic under- 
standing of pupils’ reactions, a never-failing sense of humor, intellectual 
and aesthetic honesty, zest for the subject taught and zeal in the task of 
teaching, a deep appreciation of certain literary masterpieces, broad- 
minded literary tolerance, the habit of extensive reading, ability in oral 
reading, fertile-mindedness in devising appropriate class projects, an ex- 
perimental attitude, a clear conception of the objectives of the course, 
continual professional growth. 

An Investigation of Students’ Themes. By Augustine Confrey. 
Catholic Educational Review, June, 1927. This study of notations and 
comment on 800 college themes by forty instructors in Freshman Eng- 
lish indicates that college teachers do not have standards or a critical 
viewpoint in doing this work. From the standpoint of the investigator 
36% of the comments were worthless because they failed to indicate spe- 
cific faults and so could not foster self-correction. Forty-five per cent 
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fell short of accomplishing what a criticism should do for a writer be- 
cause they were general. Less than 20% of the group considered spe- 
cifically directed the students to avoid or to pursue certain practices, 
though this purpose is the means by which the end—self-instruction—is 
reached. The conclusions are drawn that in the absence of sufficient con- 
ferences the written comment is the most important factor in fostering 
improvement in written English. A grade, an adjective, an indefinite re- 
mark, an O. K., or a check cannot induce the maximum improvement. 
To be of greatest aid to the students, comment should be specific with re- 
gard to desirable or undesirable features. 

Non-School English of High-School Students. By E. J. Ashbaugh. 
Journal of Educational Research, May, 1927. A report of an investiga- 
tion of our teaching efficiency in the field of written English answering 
the question, What is the level of English usage which children reveal 
when the school and the teacher are out, when the thought is uppermost 
and when the recipient is to be another child? Letters were used. The 
author concludes: The length of letter, whether measured in terms of 
number of words, length of sentence, or length of paragraph, increased 
from the seventh to the twelfth grade. Paragraphing markedly improves 
from the seventh to the twelfth grades, although there is still a high per- 
cent of error in the latter grade. Periods are omitted both after abbrevia- 
tions and declarative sentences at the rate of one to every five or six 
places in which they are needed. The interrogation mark is omitted even 
more frequently than the period. Commas are usually omitted in head- 
ings, addresses, after complimentary closings, and in parenthetical ex- 
pressions. The percent of running words (not the different words) mis- 
spelled was 2.6 in Grade VII, 1.7 in Grade IX, and 1.4 in Grade XII. 
This sounds very small, but when turned into the number of misspelled 
words per letter it averages five and one-half words in each seventh- 
grade letter, four and one-half in each ninth-grade letter, and four words 
in each twelfth-grade letter. The majority of the misspelled words are 
found in the five thousand words most frequently used in correspondence. 





OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


Vachel Lindsay, ballad-singer and modern prophet of the gospel of 
beauty, is known wherever poetry is discussed as a creator of original, 
powerful rhythms. He has now left Springfield to live in Spokane. 

Lionel Crocker sent his article to us just before joining the faculty of 
the famous University Afloat. He has taught in the English Department 
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of Waseda University, Tokyo, Japan, and during more static moments is 
an instructor in the public speaking department of the University of 
Michigan. His articles have appeared in the Quarterly Journal of Speech. 

H. Y. Moffett is a member of the English department at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. He has been active in the National Council of Teachers 
of English and is co-author with H. E. Ward of The Highway to Junior 
English. 

Zilla E. Wiswall is principal of the Brayton School at Madison, Wis- 
consin, with previous experience as a classroom teacher. She made “A 
Study of Sentence Structure in Written Composition in Grade Eight” 
under the direction of Professor S. A. Leonard. The present paper is the 
result of a seminar project under the direction of Professor Frank L. 
Clapp. 

Samuel Rosenkranz is the head of the English department at the 
Normandy High School, Wellston, Missouri. He has a Bachelor’s degree 
in English from Washington University (St. Louis) and contributes re- 
views to the literary page of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch conducted by 
John G. Neihardt. 

Florence A. Kellogg has been professor of Education at Illinois 
Woman’s College, Jacksonville, Illinois, for a number of years. She was 
previously teacher of method in English and history at the Maryland 
Teachers Training School of Baltimore; later, head of the department of 
education at Davis-Elkins College, Elkins, West Virginia, and since 
1923 has been head of the department of education at Illinois Woman’s 
College. She has a B.S. and an A.M. degree from Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia, and has recently done graduate work at the University of Chi- 
cago. 

C. Addison Willis has taught mathematics in Girard College for the 
past thirty-four years, and is now head of his department. He has writ- 
ten several textbooks in his field. 

Salibelle Royster has a Master’s degree in English from Evansville 
College and is now a teacher in the Reitz High School in Evansville, 
Indiana. She has contributed verse and articles to Education, the Popu- 
lar Educator, and the Journal of the National Education Association. 





USEFUL DOCUMENTS 
The “Year Book of Student Stories for 1926” has been issued by 


the high school of Los Angeles, California—‘The Coach and Four” is a 
collection of poems, stories, and illustrations, the work of pupils at 
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Hutchins Intermediate School, Detroit, Michigan.—Bulk Collections 
or Separate Classics,” by Max J. Herzberg is the November number of 
Educational Progress. “Reading for Professional Advancement,” by 
John C. Almack is the May number. Both are issued by Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, Boston, free.—‘‘Gullah,” by Reed Smith is a unique and 
interesting report on the strange Negro dialect of South Carolina; pub- 
lished by the University of South Carolina at Columbia.—The Educa- 
tional Research Bulletin, Pasadena City Schools, for December and Jan- 
uary, 1926-27 contains six articles on counseling; Board of Education, 
Pasadena, California, 15 cents each, 75 cents yearly.—‘‘Report of the 
Administration of the Schools of New Castle, Pennsylvania,” by W. S. 
Deffenbaugh is City School Leaflet No. 24, 1927, 5 cents.—‘Report of 
the Survey of the State Institutions of Higher Learning in Indiana” is a 
commission report carried out under the chairmanship of Charles H. 
Judd; Board of Public Printing, State House, Indianapolis, Indiana.— 
“Tentative Course of Study in English Junior High Schools, 1926-27” 
and “Tentative Course of Study in English, Senior High Schools, 1926- 
27” may be obtained from Clarence Stratton, Department of English, 
Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio.—“Choosing the Camp,” by Helen 
L. Kaufmann answers questions parents should ask when choosing a 
camp, with a catechism bibliography. Children, 353 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, 10 cents. From the same address, “Choosing the School,” 
by Eva B. Hansl, a catechism and bibliography for parents, ro cents. 





A LEADER LOST 

James W. Searson, an ex-president of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English died suddenly in a Boston hotel on July 7. Professor Sear- 
son was a lecturer in the University of Nebraska, chief editor for the 
University Publishing Company, and co-editor of the American Educa- 
tional Digest. He was the author of successful textbooks, a popular lec- 
turer, an original investigator of current needs in his field, and for years 
chief of publicity for the N.E.A. This sad news arrived after this issue of 
the Journal had been made up. 






























REVIEWS 


OUR AMERICAN FRONTIER? 


In the almost overwhelming flood of significant books about Ameri- 
can life and history, three have appeared during the last few months that 
make especial appeals to the attention of the teacher of either the history 
or the literature of the United States. 

Professor Mims in a series of concrete sketches has undertaken to 
show how aggressive a war for intellectual liberation is going on south 
of the Mason and Dixon line. He is quite aware, and unhappily aware, of 
the newsmaking onslaughts of the reactionary forces, but he is equally 
aware of the increasing influence of the liberal leaders. Dr. Mims does 
not dismiss any problems or blink any facts; no honest book on the sub- 
ject could do so. In the South “conservatism, sensitiveness to criticism, 
lack of freedom” are still strongly assertive, enough so to differentiate 
the South from the North. But in the South the outstanding liberals are 
active in the campaign against outworn traditions; and Dr. Mims’s book 
brings the story of their words and their achievements to the outer world, 
where in one degree or another the same conflict is being carried on. It is 
the old story of the eternal vigilance which is the price of liberty. 

The other two volumes are explicit applications to literature of the 
famous thesis of F. J. Turner on the significance of the frontier in Ameri- 
can history. His point was that the existence of vast free acreages in the 
West made the United States a land of opportunity until 1890 when the 
last of the government land was taken up. Always until then the farmer 
could move on, and always the man at the desk or the machine could 
move outdoors from indoors. This affected the whole philosophy of the 
average man whether he was conscious of it or not; for it affected the 
market and, through the market, the state. 

Miss Dondore’s work on the prairie is specialized on this aspect of 
the frontier, written at great length with an enormous number of cita- 
tions, and a bulk of material that the average reader would not elsewhere 
encounter. The first half is supplementary to ordinary early history; 
the second to any other discussion of nineteenth-century and later litera- 
ture, and the whole is a mine of information. 

*The Advancing South. By Edwin Mims. New York: Macmillan. 346 pp. 
The Frontier in American Literature. By Lucy Lockwood Hazard. New York: 
T. Y. Crowell. 308 pp. The Prairie and the Making of Middle America. By Doro- 
thy Dondore. The Torch Press. 472 pp. 
568 
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Mrs. Hazard’s book on the frontier as a whole is more of a survey 
and more an expression of opinion than information. It generalizes, criti- 
cizes, challenges accepted reputations, stimulates now agreement and now 
stout opposition. For a reader who cares to exercise his own judgment— 
and what good teacher does not?—there are frequent chances to measure 
the estimates of the same men and events by these two expositors and the 
variations in their verdicts. 

What all three books do is to remind the contemporary American 
of how complex and unfathomed the story of American life is, and how 
imperative it is to be always studying the past for any who would pre- 
tend to even rudimentary intelligence about the present in “these United 


c om 99 
states. Percy H. BoyNTon 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





A FRESH VIEW OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PROBLEM 


The experienced teacher of junior high school English, conscious of 
the ever present danger of getting into a rut and going through the same 
old motions that seemed to give fairly good results last year, should profit 
even more than the beginner from the fresh point of view developed in 
Teaching English in the Junior High School.1 The appendixes, with 
Dora V. Smith. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Company, 1927. Pp. 404. 
their full lists of projects for classroom use, collections of illustrative ma- 
terial, and bibliographical helps, are alone worth the price of the volume. 
The authors treat chiefly oral and written composition, working always 
from the constructive, purposeful angle. To the two types of expression 
they apply similar methods, making consistent use of the group method 
that is aiding so many teachers in the handling of classes that are over- 
large or that contain pupils widely different in ability. The plans for di- 
recting group activities are extremely well worked out; the details show 
that all procedure has been thoroughly tested in the classroom. 

Purpose is written large on almost every page. In the planning and 
carrying through of every activity the pupil is forced to work always in 
the direction of his one purpose, selecting and arranging details which 
most adequately serve that, and excluding everything that does not. An 
altogether admirable emphasis is given to the preparation of the class for 
writing. For example, the third chapter develops a class undertaking in 
imaginative writing—a co-operative description of a circus parade— 
through the following stages: the careful selection of a subject likely to 


* Teaching English in the Junior High School. By Edward Harlan Webster and 
Dora V. Smith. Yonkers on Hudson: World Book Company, 1927, Pp. 404. 
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interest children; the definite formulation of a purpose and a plan by 
the teacher; the choice of models illustrating a similar purpose; the dis- 
cussion of these with the pupils to give them interest in the undertaking 
and to show them the value of proper choice of words; an excursion into 
romantic literature for the purpose of arousing the imagination through 
vivid descriptions of pageantry; study of vocabulary suited to the task 
in hand; presentation of selected specimens of personal description to 
teach the pupils to visualize and describe people; the setting of the class 
to work, in groups, upon definite parts of the general task; the employ- 
ment of questions to stimulate visualization; the preliminary writing; 
criticism of the results by the writer and then by the group; criticism of 
the best performance of each group by the entire class; and finally, the 
preparation of the final draft by each writer. This, one perceives, im- 
plies teaching, not the assigning of themes. The authors say: ‘The teach- 
er should not be too liberal with the amount of time she assigns for the 
writing of the compositions. . . . . Most young people can transcribe 
in about ten or fifteen minutes what they have already seen in their minds 
when the subject of the theme is restricted to one paragraph. If they un- 
derstand that they must do the writing within a given time, their tenden- 
cy will be to concentrate and to write at a white heat.” 

In chapter v statistics are given to establish a fact that some of us 
have long believed and acted upon: that community-life problems are 
of slight interest to children as compared with personal-experience topics 
or imaginary themes. Isn’t this natural? Doubtless the time may come 
when the child now in junior high school will have as much lime in his 
bones as the adult theorist of the present day. Is there any good reason 
for trying to hasten that date? 

One entire chapter, besides numerous other paragraphs, is devoted to 
the uses of models. The authors feel that it is worth while to give much 
attention to the selection, reading, and study of models, not in order to 
have these imitated, but to help pupils to deal with related problems 
which are already under way. The good model, we learn, should have the 
tone and content which suits the interests and capacities of children; it 
should have vital points of contact with experiences which the pupils have 
known; it should be within their interpretative grasp; it should suggest 
the subject upon which the pupils are working; the model for descrip- 
tion or narration must be vivid and concrete, while that for exposition or 
argument must be clear and logical; finally, the model must be short and 
unified in thought. “We do not expect long compositions from pupils of 
junior high school age. We ask them to have a specific purpose, to create 
8 vivid picture, to tell a single anecdote, or to discuss a single topic.” 
One of the most suggestive portions of the book is the chapter on the 
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group method. The procedures outlined will be invaluable to the teacher 
of English in any grade. Among the advantages of the method that are 
pointed out are: co-operation and competition, increased opportunity to 
share with others what one has written and to secure criticism from oth- 
ers, desirable provision for individual differences, with opportunity for 
leaders to emerge and function, and greatly increased economy of time 
and effort. Incidentally, the breaking up of class assignments into blocks 
for the groups helps build up the conception of the outline. Furthermore, 
as this group work is planned, there will be little occasion for the “compo- 
sition” which is prepared at home and so represents the combined efforts 
of the family, or which—more often, sad to relate—is scribbled just be- 
fore class or is not prepared at all. Work that is handed to the teacher for 
evaluation and consequent remedial work is likely to embody the best 
knowledge that the pupil has and the best effort of which he is capable. 
Certainly no teacher concerned with the problems of English in eith- 
er junior or senior high school can afford not to own this book and to 
adapt to her own use some of the suggestions made by these two very 
practical and progressive authorities. H. Y. Morrett 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 





BOOK NOTICES 


{Mention under this head does not pretlude review elsewhere] 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL 


Love Is Enough. By Francis Brett Young. Vols. I and II. New York: Alfred 

A. Knopf, 1927. Pp. 419 and 475, respectively. $5.00. 

This is an interesting novel thesis for these “evoluting” days in which the 
younger generation find love insufficient and middle age cries “too much.” Clare 
Lydiott, of upper middle-class England, is the hub around which the steady turn of 
this story moves with never an eccentric turn or twist. Orphaned by the death of 
her mother and the desertion of her scapegrace father, she spent a frigid childhood 
with her grandfather, old Doctor Weir, and her Aunt Catherine. Then Ralph Hing- 
ston, tense aristocrat, took their happiness in his boyish hands until the Boer War 
crushed out their romance with his life and left her to ten years of drab widowhood 
with their baby Stephen. After that a marriage of safety with Dudley Wilburn until 
the strong current of life and the unrest of the World War grasped her boy—and 
pulled her out to meet Colonel Hart. When their children married they came to- 
gether indissolubly, and love was enough. 


The Triumph of Youth. By Jacob Wassermann. New York: Boni and Live- 
right, 1927. Pp. 205. $2.00. 
Published during his lecture tour of America, this last volume by the author of 
the World’s IMusion is a rare symbol of the coming victory of youth and innocence 
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and beauty over the forces of superstition, bigotry, and hatred. Young Baron 
Ernest, his avaricious, miserly uncle, the Bishop, and Pater Gropp, the cruel Jesuit, 
are medieval, yet their drama is playing today in the halls of ignorance from Texas 
to Tennessee, from the Columbia and the Hudson to Lake Michigan 


The Financier. By Theodore Dreiser. New York: Boni and Liveright, 1927. 

Pp. 503. $3.00. 

Frank Cowperwood is the driving, crushing, merciless, on-rushing spirit of 
competitive American business. He is the stamp of man who organizes great indus- 
tries, directs politicians, and rules our cities. Law and society cannot touch him. 
Through some inner power he rises above them and exacts from his fellows the 
height of his desires. 

Thoroughly rewritten over many years this saga of modern finance is now ex- 
actly in the form Dreiser wishes to give it. It will add to the great novelist’s wide 
public. 


The Good Soldier. By Ford Madox Ford. New York: Charles and Albert 

Boni, 1927. Pp. 260. $2.50. 

A re-issue of that fine pre-war novel which Ford writes in a new prefatory let- 
ter is the best thing he has ever done. Not at all a war novel, it is the passionate 
chronicle of Edward Ashburnham, English gentleman and sentimentalist, as he is 
drawn into the major episodes of his life by the magnet of enveloping femininity. 


Revolt in the Desert. By T. E. Lawrence. New York: George H. Doran Co., 

1927. Pp. 335. $3.00. 

One of those rare books written by the doers of deeds rather than the profes- 
sional observer of other men’s action. It is the rapid, packed adventure story of the 
young Oxford man whose daring and understanding of the Arabs organized lawless 
desert tribes into a force that destroyed the Turkish power in Arabia and made Al- 
lenby’s occupation of Jerusalem possible and conclusive. Wild forays by night and 
day, the charge of camel trains, the impetuous temper of half-civilized nomads, the 
fire and color of desert sheiks, the flash of guns, the cries of the wounded, and sud- 
den and awful death—all of these flit across a screen of sand and rock on the road 
from Mecca to Damascus. Behind it all is a strange, reserved young Englishman who 
reads Morte D’Arthur in the desert. 


The Arrow. By Christopher Morley. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 

1927. Pp. 85. $1.50. 

Gayety and mystery compounded into a delightful Morley short tale of the 
transatlantic adventures of a young Rhodes scholar—romantic and aquatic. It will 
be read with eagerness and enthusiasm for the freshness of the impressions it gives of 
first journeys abroad and the charm and vividness of its fantasy. 


Pleased to Meet You. By Christopher Morley. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co., 1927. Pp. 171. 
Delightful and nonsensical adventures of the habitants of the newly created re- 
public of Illyria. This is Christopher Morley quite at home, serving toasted marsh- 
mallows to his admiring guests. 
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Innocents Aloft. By Henry Justin Smith. Chicago: Pascal Covici, 1927. Pp. 
235. $2.00. 


“Innocence abroad” is perhaps as appropriate a title for these rapid travel 
sketches written by a busy Chicago newspaper editor. Like Deadlines and Josslyn, 
they volley along without hesitation, or pause, or questioning of the provincial con- 
victions their creator reflects. There is an amusing meeting with Barbusse and a 
glimpse of Rolland. 


The Free-Lance Writer’s Handbook. Edited by William Dorsey Kennedy, as- 
sisted by Margaret Gordon. Cambridge: The Writer Publishing Co., 
1926. Pp. 395. $5.00. 

A book designed and built by experts to fill the special needs of free-lance 
writers, particularly those who have limited experience. It stresses not only the 
writing and presentation of material, but the human relationships that are often as 
vital as the actual production itself. Forty-two articles by unquestioned experts in 
creative and critical writing attack the diverse problems of fiction, journalism, plays, 
scenarios, verse, criticism, publicity, advertising, and other practical aids. Among 
the authors who have contributed are John Farrar, Mary Roberts Rinehart, Con- 
ingsby Dawson, and Henry Seidel Canby. Part two of the book is a thorough, an- 
notated compilation of literary markets. The Writer, the pioneer monthly maga- 
zine for professional writers, published under the direction of the editor of this book, 
is constantly printing much valuable material of the same general character as is 
found here. Both the book and the magazine will be of constant usefulness to all 
who write for publication. 


Mirrors of the Year. By Grant Overton. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 

1927. Pp. 336. $4.00. 

A new idea in “outlines.” Is it of value to give the world of readers a picture of 
1926-27 in a review of the high lights of the year? This well-edited affirmation by 
leading figures in many fields is an opportunity to “catch up” with this frenzied cos- 
mos. Here are politics by Elmer Davis and Mark Sullivan, sport by Grantland Rice, 
books by Harry Hansen, the North Pole by Stefansson, science by Slosson, crime by 
Clarence Darrow, and full chapters by a dozen other lights of the field of letters and 
life. 

Across Arctic America. By Knud Rasmussen. With 64 illustrations and 4 
maps. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1927. Pp. 388. $5.00. 


Across the top of the world from Danish Greenland to northermost Alaska, 
three years of bitter struggle against storm and cold and hunger. Like Stefansson’s 
My Life with the Eskimo and The Friendly Arctic, it is an epic of northern life that 
makes the stories of Ulysses seem the recital of an adolescent. Like Stefansson, he, 
too, found in the Eskimos a lovable, kindly people, beautiful in their childlike sim- 
plicity and courageous attack upon life. His selections from their poetry will inter- 
est all alert English teachers. A dozen copies of this book in the library will not be 
too many if the price is available. 
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My Life with the Eskimos. By Vilhjalmur Stefansson. With Forewords by 
Henry Fairfield Osborn and Reginald Walter Brock. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1927. Pp. 382. $2.00. 

An abridged edition of the earlier story of this famous American explorer’s ex- 
perience with those friendly, hospitable people who live north of the Arctic circle. 
Few men have adventured as this Scandinavian scion of Iceland stock has done, and 
none, perhaps, write of their experiences with such intelligence, training, and moving 
power. To read Stefansson is to live the life of the stout-hearted, hardy explorer. 
Few books equal this for the junior and senior high school library. It deserves an 
honored place on the shelf marked “Travel and Exploration.” 


Sketches of the Sixties. By Bret Harte and Mark Twain. Being forgotten 
material now collected for the first time from the Californian, 1864-67. 
San Francisco, California: John Howell. Pp. 228. 

Much previously unbound prose material, collected from the Californian, re- 
flecting the spirit of the early golden days of California. It includes the original ver- 
sion of the “Jumping Frog of Calaveras.” The photographs, notes, and the format 
of the book are individual and attractive. 


English Women in Life and Letters. By M. Phillips and W. S. Tomkinson. 

New York: Oxford University Press, 1927. Pp. 408. $4.00. 

Largely history dealing in general with the lives of English women during the 
past two hundred years, prefaced by an introductory sketch running back to Chau- 
cer’s time. Pamela Andrews, Moll Flanders, Dorothy Osborne, and Fanny Burney, 
as well as Mrs. Samuel Pepys, lend spice and individual flavor by the frequent lengthy 
quotations made from their comments. There is encouragement here for those femi- 
nists who are still intent on a woman-made world, as a relief from, or in retaliation 
against, the vestiges of dominant masculinity. 


Art Epochs and Their Leaders. By Oscar Hagen. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1927. Pp. 322. $3.00. 

A lucid statement of the genesis of the painting of our day for those art lovers 
who demand that an art history give them more than biographical fact. In six chap- 
ters the thread is followed from the Renaissance—Michael Angelo, Bramante, Ra- 
phael, San Gallo—past Diirer, Rembrandt, and the art of the Revolution to its 
modern climax in Goya, Manet, Degas, Renoir, Van Gogh, and Cezanne. It is a vita] 
and interesting interpretation. 

Dante. By John Jay Chapman. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1927. Pp. go. 
$2.50. 

Impressions of Dante and the Divine Comedy that give a clear view of the 


great Italian as a human character. Thirteen cantos of paraphrase rather than trans- 
lation accompany the comment. 


Ruby Red. A play in One Act. By Clarence Stratton. Boston: Walter H. 
Baker Co., 1926. Pp. 25. $.35. 
An exotic, oriental piece that gives every opportunity to profit by the current 
vogue of Arabian romance, sheiks, and the glamour of the desert, yet brings the 
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audience down to earth with the comfortable assurance that New York is the hub 
of the world and American brands of life and love safest and most enduring. It has 
had many successful performances by high school and college groups. Cast for four, 
two men and two women. Royalty, $5.00. 


Bombito. A Play in One Act. By Clarence Stratton. New York: Samuel 

French, 1927. Pp. 20. $.30. 

An interesting sketch for a cast of five, well suited to the high school and col- 
lege. The plot turns upon the success of Bombito, the matador, in conquering him- 
self and the bull in a Spanish arena. The opportunity for bizarre costumes and the 
excitement of the bull-fight off stage provide color and thrills for the climax. It has 
been played very successfully in Cleveland and elsewhere. Royalty, $5.00. 


Penelope and Other Poems. By Sister M. Madeleva. New York: D. Appleton 

& Co., 1927. Pp. 59. $1.25. 

It is not often we get urgent, yearning love poetry from a sister of the Roman 
Catholic church. The surprise is not equal to the delight with which the ear and 
eye dwell lingeringly upon her mastery of movement and line, the langorous imagery, 
and the luxuriant, deep-bosomed and passionate knowledge of the depths of love. 
There are religious poems, too, that break the frozen, outworn ritual of dead creeds 
and strike from living days dew for “dawn’s lifted cup.” Half a dozen simple, charm- 
ing poems on children end the small volume, and indicate a range and quality far 
beyond the narrow limits of the customary writer of religious verse. 


Tristram. By Edwin Arlington Robinson. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. 
Pp. 210. $1.50. 
Isolt again with her flamelike beauty and the magic that maddened men to be- 
tray their rivals and themselves. Her love and Tristram’s are set here as beacons for 
all lovers to follow. 


The Singing Crow. By Nathalia Crane. New York: Albert and Charles Boni, 
1926. 
Easy, moving verse from the fancy-loving thirteen-year-old who wrote The 
Janitor’s Boy and The Sunken Garden. It is amusing and interesting, too, as a mir- 
ror that caught that miracle, the vagrant, skipping, singing mind of a child. 


Singing Youth: An Anthology of Poems by Children. Edited by Mabel 

Mountsier. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1927. Pp. 216. $2.50. 

This attractive collection is a sign that many of us begin our first poems shortly 
after we leave the cradle. Children not only lisp in numbers, but in rhythms, too, 
and the beauty of their expression often has something in it never found in maturer 
writing. Hilda Conkling has suitable company in this volume of selections from a 
few of our child poets, aged four to seventeen. 


Songs from the Heart of a Boy. By Jesse L. Lasky, Jr. New York: Boni & 
Liveright, 1927. Pp. 60. $2.00. 
Poems, largely vers libre, that betray the doubting, questing spirit of the ado- 
lescent, with solitary bursts of his insatiable, lofty idealism. Walt Whitman, Luther 
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Burbank, a girl’s laugh, a stroll through the park, or a chance trip through the West 
provide the emotion and the subjects. Here and there, rising above the level severity 
and restraint, are flashes of power. 

Ideas of Good and Evil. By William Blake. Yellow Springs, Ohio: Kahoe & 

Spieth, 1927. Pp. 74. $2.00. 

Blake’s mysticism and deep religious feeling has drawn attention from his 
equally profound cynicism, touched into lightness by his sharpness of imagery and 
brilliance of movement. This collection questions the existence of the distinction 
vox populi makes between good and evil. 

Eternal Springtime: A Love Cycle. By Walter H. Abell. Yellow Springs: 

Kahoe & Spieth, 1927. Pp. 75. $2.00. 

Interesting love songs that express the naive simplicity of adolescent emotion, 
neither understanding nor wishing to progress beyond the mystic urgings of the 
chivalric code. The cycle is in three parts: “Awakening,” “Songs of Separation,” 
and “Fulfilment.” 

The Imitation of Christ. Translated and edited from a newly discovered man- 
uscript by Albert Hyma. New York: Century Co., 1927. Pp. 182. $2.50. 

The most widely read book in the world next to the Bible, according to the 
catalogue of the British Museum. This translation has been prepared by the author 
of the Christian Renaissance from a recently discovered manuscript. 


The Forms of Poetry. By Louis Untermeyer. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 

Co., 1926. Pp. 166. 

A handbook and pocket dictionary of verse prepared to accompany Yesterday 
and Today: A Comparative Anthology of Poetry, but suitable as a guide for all 
who are concerned with prosody. In addition to defining and illustrating poetic 
terms and giving, with fifty complete illustrative poems, an analysis of the forms of 
poetry, Mr. Untermeyer presents a careful outline of English poetry from the tenth 
century to today. There is a summarized Bibliography and an Index of Authors 


Quoted. 


Some New Light on Chaucer. Lectures delivered at the Lowell Institute by 
John Matthews Manly. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1926. Pp. 305. 
$2.40 education edition; $3.00 library edition. 

With some modifications and additions this book is an arrangement of the eight 
lectures delivered at the Lowell Institute. Three chapters concern “Chaucer as Art- 
ist,” his “Education and Career,” and “Some Family Matters”; the remaining seven 
deal with the Canterbury Pilgrims. 


The Kays. By Margaret Deland. New York: Harper & Bros., 1926. Pp. 336. 
$2.00. 

Once more a story of Old Chester—of Major Kay; his wife, Agnes; and their 
son, Arthur. The love that holds the young man and his old fashioned sweetheart, 
Lois, trembles under the shock of Civil War misunderstandings; holds firmly against 
the unbelief of a militant, rasping world; and receives the crown of romantic splen- 
dor. All those who delighted in The Iron Woman will find in this a satisfying story 
that makes neither artistic nor literary pretensions. 
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TEACHING 


The Road to Xanadu. By John Livingston Lowes. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Co., 1927. Pp. 639. $6.00. 

The moving, colorful story of the genesis of two of the most remarkable poems 
in English, “The Rime of the Ancient Mariner,” and “Kubla Khan.” The Road be- 
comes a path, the path a trail, and the trail fades into the milky way in this illumi- 
nating search for the raw stuff of poetry. For its information and the vitality of its 
method it is a noteworthy book for the teacher of literature. 


Reading with a Purpose. Psychology and Its Use. By Everett Dean Martin. 
Chicago: American Library Association, 1926. Pp. 47. $.35. 
Exactly the right guide to put into the hands of the high-school or college stu- 
dent who wants to read and understand psychology. 


Reading with a Purpose. The Modern Drama. By Barrett H. Clark. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1927. Pp. 26. $.35. 
A splendid little handbook to give point to reading in the field of the contem- 
porary play, written by the man who knows most about it. 


Department of Superintendence, Fifth Yearbook. The Junior High School 
Curriculum. Published by the Department of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association of the United States, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C., 1927. Pp. 562. 

Chapter IX is a vigorous, informed summary of advanced procedure in teach- 
ing junior high school English, produced under the direction of Superintendent Gos- 
ling of Madison, Wisconsin. It is presented in such a clear, usable manner that it 
constitutes one of the finest handbooks on English teaching available. 


READING AND TEXTS 
Oral English for Secondary Schools. Revised ed. By WILLIAM PALMER SMITH. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 463. 
Approximately half of this text deals with theory and formal drills. The balance 
of the book consists of selections from literature for practice in oral reading. 


David Copperfield. By Cuartes Dickens. Abridged by EpirH FREELOVE 
SmitH. Illustrated by Harriet SAVAGE SmitH. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co., 1925. Pp. 511. 


Attractively illustrated with silhouettes. 


Modern Biography. Edited by Marietta A. Hype. New York: Harcourt, 

Brace & Co., 1926. Pp. 345. 

An unusual up-to-the-minute book for junior and senior high-school literature 
classes, or as stimulating samples of well-written exposition. High points in the col- 
lection are well chosen excerpts from Twain’s Autobiography, Grenfell’s A Labrador 
Doctor, and Sandburg’s Abraham Lincoln. 
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Expository Writing. By Wit.t1AM S. Dye. Richmond, Virginia: Johnson Pub- 

lishing Co., 1926. Pp. 372. 

A college Freshman composition text that does away with formal organization 
and bases its treatment upon certain specific needs of the students in college and the 
intelligent worker in present-day society. Summaries, abstracts, reviews, the familiar 
essay, technical and scientific exposition, definitions, and reports are some of the top- 
ics stressed. Brief and pointed excerpts from numerous modern and some classical 
authors illustrate the discussion. The book itself is thoughtfully made, and so well 
written as to be a contribution to literature. 

Representative Plays. By J. M. Barrie. With an Introduction by WILLIAM 

Lyon PHELPs. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926. Pp. 4309. 

The warm reception generally accorded Barrie plays is certain to be given this 
attractive collection of selected types of the popular playwright’s work. The six 
plays, Quality Street, The Admirable Crichton, What Every Woman Knows, Dear 
Brutus, The Twelve Pound Look, and The Old Lady Shows Her Medals, with the 
balanced introduction, make it well adapted to class use. 


The Literature of Letters. By JoHN B. OppycKEe. New York: The Mac- 

millan Co., 1925. Pp. 504. 

Collections of literary letters are multiplying. This selection covers the field 
from Shelley to Shaw and from Mill to Lincoln. The entire widely diverse group has 
been annotated for school use and is presented as model material for secondary com- 
position classes. Those who believe that the level of business letters will rise as a re- 
sult of the study of Lincoln’s letter to Mrs. Bixby and Jane Welch’s strange love 
letter to Carlyle will be attracted by the book. 


Ivanhoe. By Sir Walter Scott. Abridged and edited by J. C. Tressler. Chi- 

cago: Allyn & Bacon, 1926. Pp. 669. 

Issued with a separate teachers’ handbook, study questions, notes, illustrations, 
test questions, and vocabulary tests. The abridgement and preparation for class use 
are thorough throughout; it is evident that the editor has suffered through teaching 
this classic with texts unadapted to secondary use, and has learned the needs of pupils. 
It is one of the few classics which shows awareness of the problem and attempts a 
solution. 

Sir Walter Raleigh. Selections from his writings in prose and verse. Edited by 

W. Roy Macklin. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1926. Pp. 224. 

The “Revenge,” the “Action at Cadiz,” and the “Royall Navy” are given in full, 
with the greater part of the “Discoverie” and a fragment of “Cynthia.” In addition 
there are numerous selections from his verse, prose, and letters. 

Pattern Plays. By E. C. Oakden and Mart Sturt. New York: Thomas Nelson 

& Sons, 1925. Pp. 176. $.60. 

Six easy plays showing how they are made from literary stories: The Pied 
Piper, The Traveling Musicians, The Play of Pastorella, The Luck of Troy, Twice 
Too Much (from Arabian Nights) and The Story of Dorigen. In addition there are 
a dozen stories suitable for dramatization with suggestions and notes. It is a useful 
book for the composition class or the play coach. 
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On Liberty and Other Essays. By John Stuart Mill. With an Introduction by 
Emery E. Neff. New York: Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 311. 


In addition to the title essay are “Of Individuality,” “Of the Limits to the 
Authority of Society over the Individual,” “Applications,” and many others. 
















Contemporary literature 


SABATINI’S SCARAMOUCHE 


Edited by Max J. Herzberg 


Head of the English Department 
Central High School, Newark, N.J. 


HIS romance of the French Revolution has won for its author the title 

“The Twentieth Century Dumas.” The book is already on many of the 
suggested reading lists for high schools. Mr. Herzberg’s equipment for 
this classroom edition now available in The Riverside Literature Series brings 
to the secondary school student just the guidance needed to enable him 
to get the most from a “modern novel,” a requirement of the College En- 
trance Examination in English. g2 cents, postpaid. 
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WRITE FOR A FREE SAMPLE COPY 


A ONE TERM COURSE IN ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE 
By Benjamin A. Heydrick, Author of How to Study Literalure 


This is the most recent book in the field, bringing the history of 
English and American Literature down to the year 1927. Price $1.30. 


— Other Popular Text Books in English for Class Study— 


Heydrick’s How to Study Literature . .85 Rigdon’s Grammar Essentials for Barbe’s Great Poems Interpreted . 2.00 
Boylan and Taylor’s Graded Drill the High School .......... 1.25 Esenwein's Studying the Short Story 1.75 
Ries in Corrective English, Keyes’ My Reading Outlines ... .30 Esenwein’s Writing the Short Story 2.00 
Book III (For Junior and Senior Shurter and Watkins’ New Poems Sheran’s Handbook of Literary 
a Pe 65 for Oral Interpretation... ... 2.00 a rrr 2.40 


Barbe’s Famous Poems Explained . 1.00 


We will send any of these books subject to your approval Mention your official position. 
NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers 76 Fifth Avenue New York 







































Sentence-Making 
(Third Edition—Revised) 





The Commoner Constructions and How to Master Them 


35 cents—postage, 2 cents 


Fifty Plans for Fifty Themes 


Paragraph Reduction (précis-writing) Explained 
and Exemplified 


50 cents—postage, 3 cents 


These publications have been very favorably noticed by many leading teachers 


from coast to coast, and are in constant demand as class books 
Discount on orders for quantity. 


Please address 


J. Rowe Webster 


Box 1, Cambridge, Massachusetts 





















































To Teachers— 


The number of high schools on THEATRE 
ARTS’ subscription lists has increased ten- 
fold in the last year, 


THE with a _ proportionate 
MAGAZINE OF | increase in the number 
THE WORLD 





THEATRE of English classes 
Arlicles on: which are using the 
Drama magazine as required 
Playwriting reading or regular text. 
Directing We believe that the best 
Acting audience for the newer 
Designing American theatre is in 
Pl the best English class- 


Little Theatres es today. To stimulate 
Books and Plays | 8towthin this direction, 

24 Illustrations we make the following 
special offers to teachers 











Class Subscriptions (8 or more) $3.00 
each. Very special rates on quantity 
orders for any single issue 
for class use. 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 


$4.00 a year as 50 cents a copy 
119 West 57th St. New York, N.Y. 





THREE HELPS FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
ENGLISH TEACHERS 
By MIGNON WRIGHT 
English Department, High School, Oak Park, lilinots 
THREE THOUSAND RECITATION MAKING 
QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 
For use with seventy-nine classics commonly read in high schools 
EIGHT HUNDRED THEME ASSIGNMENTS 
With general directions, models, and topics 
TRY DICTATION—A TEACHER SAVING DEVICE 
With exercises and methods 
All of these helps are bound in paper. The price of each sold 
separately is $1.00. Ordered together the three cost $2.60. 
Try Dictation and either of the other two sell for $1.75. Send 
money order or check, not stamps nor currency. 


Address: MISS MIGNON WRIGHT 
Box 43 Oak Park, Illinois 





























225 pages, ox11, cloth-bound. Price $2.50 postpaid 

A basic scientific study, valuable for curriculum- 
making, for supervision, and for teaching. 

The aims of the teaching of English in the public 
schools. 1,581 social abilities, attitudes, knowledges, 
and habits—which comprise the goals sought in the 
present-day teaching of English—listed in the order of 
their importance as judged by teachers. 


Published by the author 
CHARLES S. PENDLETON 
Professor of the Teaching of English 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tennessee 











